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Tombstone, 1775, St. Paul’s Union Church, near Cherryville 
Northampton County. 
Courtesy Pennsylvania German Folklore Society 
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SYMBOLS AND STONES* 


By Preston A. BarBa 


HE folk art of the Pennsylvania Germans has in the last two 
vanw received nationwide recognition. Popular writers 
have stressed its decorative qualities and found in it a refreshing 
note in this epoch of decadent art. Its motifs have invaded the 
arts and crafts from wallpaper to playing cards and paper nap- 
kins. But few writers were concerned about the origins of these 
motifs and their deeper implications, altiiough sorne tried to read 
into them a popular Christian symbolism. 

During the past fifteen years we have visited a hundred rural 
churchyards in the counties of eastern Pennsylvania and have 
made many sketches of the designs that adorn our early tomb- 
stones. We restricted ourselves to the period, roughly from 1750 
to 1850. 

We related these designs to those found in other media: on 
fraktur baptismal and birth certificates, on iron stove plates, but- 
ter moulds, textiles, ceramics and on our painted barns. We found 
the same familiar motifs: always there were sun-wheels, radiating 
half- and quarter-suns, six-point compass stars, confrontal birds, 
trees of life, hearts and tulips. It was of course very tempting to 
ascribe to them a simple Christian symbolism, especially when on 
birth certificates and on tombstones. But we were soon confronted 
with a number of stubborn questions: 

Why are there always sun symbols, trees of life, confrontal 
birds, hearts and tulips? Why this tenacious adherence to a few 


*A paper read on October 14, 1955, at the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. 

Dr. Preston A. Barba is Professor Emeritus of German at Muhlenberg 
College, Editor-in-Chief of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, and 
author of Pennsylvania German Tombstones: A Study in Folk Art. 
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basic forms? Why are these designs characteristic of our Penn- 
sylvania German folk art rather than some others? How did they 
come to be used in the first place? Why and whence their origin? 
If they are popular expressions of Christian symbols, why are 
they not used by other racial elements in America? And why, if 
religious in nature, are they found on secular objects, on cooking 
utensils, on painted barns? Why is the Latin cross, the very 
symbol of our Christian faith, notably absent? Why are they 
found abundantly on tombstones in Lutheran and Reformed 
churchyards? Why not on those of the Amish and the Moravians 
and only rarely upon Mennonite tombstones? 

These were some of the questions that confronted us when we 
started out upon our long search for satisfying answers. 

It seemed a certainty that a people who had for a full century 
and a half maintained here in Pennsylvania a cultural island, 
so to speak, where they adhered to the language and the ways and 
traditions of their fathers, could not have originated these designs. 
It was but a matter of course to seek their origins in the an- 
cestral homeland. Our search took us several times to the Rhenish 
Palatinate and adjacent areas. There we found the same designs 
and symbols on every hand, on doors, on lintels, farmyard gates, 
and keystones; on baptismal certificates and on tombstones. But 
we also found them elsewhere and nowhere more profusely and 
in greater diversity than in the northern Saxon lands, in Lippe- 
Detmold and Herford, in areas that had held out longest against 
conversion to Christianity. The trail, at first so clearly marked, 
now led into still other areas and then became divided and ob- 
scured. It was disconcerting, to say the least, to find the same 
motifs in Persia, in distant India, yes, even in the ancient civili- 
zations of Sumeria, Assyria and Egypt. It became apparent that 
we had to do here with certain basic concepts that had emerged 
from out of the elemental experiences and observations of man- 
kind before recorded history. However modified such motifs may 
have become through the accidents of time and place, they have 
continued down the corridors of the centuries and have found 
continued expression on the tombstones as well as in the other 
manifestations of folk art among the Pennsylvania Germans. 

Let us digress briefly to regard the general nature of folk art, 
a term which came into usage only toward the end of the nine- 
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SYMBOLS AND STONES 243 
teenth century. Until recently works on the history of art did not 
even include any consideration of folk art and could hardly have 
done so as long as “folk” and “art” expressed concepts that re- 
mained in opposition to each other and as long as art was looked 
upon as an individual achievement without any more immediate 
national, racial or sociological relationship. Since folk art took 
the form of applied art, it was difficult to grasp its deeper signif- 
icance. Then too the fact that it receded so rapidly under the im- 
pact of our technical and industrial civilization was accepted as 
proof of its inferiority. 

There was a time when we associated archaeology only with 
Rome, Greece, Egypt and other ancient civilizations in the East. 
But thanks to the far-reaching discoveries archaeologists have 
made in the countries of northern Europe, and particularly in the 
Scandinavian countries and northern Germany, we have today 
a far better understanding of the nature and the origin of Ger- 
man folk art. We have had in consequence numerous valuable 
publications about the origins of the designs and symbols common 
to the folk art of the Germanic peoples. However they may vary 
from each other the consensus is that the principle of folk art, as 
of folklore and folk litertaure, is associative rather than logical 
thinking. We must consider folk art as a result and not a product, 
instinctive and communal; as a living link in the long chain of a 
people’s social existence. Its inner nature is not determined by 
individual expression; the individual is only the medium or vehi- 
cle for the common expression of a people. It is impersonal and 
must remain folk-bound. It possesses a tenacious uniformity, al- 
lowing only diversity within the framework of such uniformity. 
That which gives it uniformity is the employment of certain age- 
old motifs or patterns. These motifs, antedating the recorded 
word, were the simple ideograms of our remotest ancestors. 
Through succeeding generations they held a continuity of con- 
cepts which united them as a folk with their long past. It becomes 
evident that if in the course of time this racial or communal con- 
tinuity should be broken by far-reaching social, religious, political 
or economic changes, then folk art must of necessity languish 
and perish. That is what has indeed happened to the folk art 
practiced by the Pennsylvania Germans. It is the reason why our 
study of Pennsylvania German tombstones is confined to the years 
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between 1750 and 1850, from the burials of the first pioneers 
down to the threshold of the new industrial era. 

Let us now consider briefly certain basic designs or motifs that 
underlie the folk art on our Pennsylvania German tombstones, 
no matter how diversified they may have become in the course of 
a century. 

For early man the sun was the hallowed force which affected 
his life from birth to death. Traces of sun worship are to be 
found among all the ancient civilizations and are the earliest evi- 
dences of religious expression. But especially for our primitive 
pre-Christian ancestors in northern Europe, with its long winters 
and short summers, the greatest phenomenon in nature was the 
sun, and observation of its ever-recurring annual course across 
the sky was life’s profoundest experience. In the light of the 
warmth-giving sun Nordic man saw the manifestations of a benev- 
olent Life-giver. That he did not deify the sun in anthropomorphic 
form but expressed his reverence in the use of symbols is indicated 
on the rock writings in southern Sweden with their circles, sun- 
wheels and sun-chariots ; and on the rock carvings of the Extern- 
steine, an early center of the sun cult in the Teutoburger forest ; 
and especially in the ancient Roman quarries near Bad Durkheim 
in the Palatinate, on the walls of which Germanic laborers em- 
ployed by the Roman legions in the third century of the Christian 
era carved sun-wheels and swastikas. The study of these monu- 
ments makes it clear that primitive man in northern Europe prac- 
ticed heliolatry. 

It was the sun that remained paramount in the lives of the 
people of northern Europe. The annual course of the sun, the 
winter and summer solstices, the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
and the changing seasons that came with them, all these deeply 
stirred primitive man to express himself in signs that denoted 
these changes. Circles, spoked wheels within circles, six-point 
compass stars, spirals, radiating half- and quarter-suns, the Ur- 
bogen, the lowest arc the winter sun describes against the sky, 
all these were letters in a sign language in which he expressed his 
adoration. In his own obscure way he beheld in the sun the glory 
and effulgence of Divinity. In the course of time he placed these 
signs upon the objects of his everyday life, upon the lintels of 
his doors, upon his beds and cradles, upon his barns and upon 
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his tombstones as a benediction, a benison or invocation, yes, even 
as a defense or talisman against the powers of evil and darkness, 
just as many centuries later the cross of Christ came to be used. 
And all these are found in the folk art of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans and nowhere more strikingly than on their tombstones. 

Among these sun symbols the most widely spread is the hooked 
revolving cross or swastika, one of the oldest known symbols. It 
was revered as a sacred sign in India, China and Persia three 
millenia before the Christian era. It was known among the aborig- 
ines in pre-Columbian America. The early Christians used it as 
a mark of distinction. In later centuries it was often used in 
Northern Europe as a talisman and placed on houses and barns 
and household objects invoking blessings or warding off evil. 
It is today the universally favored good-luck charm. 

Less ancient in origin but next to the swastika the most widely 
disseminated symbol is the six-point compass star. I have seen it 
on the temple steps of ancient Ephesus; on the walls of the little 
Byzantine Metropole Church of Athens; on the bronze doors of 
the shrine of Eyoub Ensari, standard-bearer to Mohammed at 
Istanbul ; on a bake-oven door in Lehigh County. In German folk 
art one sees it everywhere. Like the swastika it is frequently used 
as a benison or talisman. Together with the whirling swastika it 
forms the two basic designs on our painted barns. It is of fre- 
quent occurrence on our tombstones. 

Less frequent is the spiral. It is found among the Bronze-Age 
rock-writings of southern Sweden and has remained a favored 
sun symbol among the Indogermanic peoples of northern Europe. 
For the peasant working in his fields the spiral seemed a natural 
symbol of the sun’s course, now rising each day further north 
and higher until the summer solstice, then reversing its course as 
it approached once more the winter solstice. Two opposing spirals, 
the ascending and descending movements of the sun upon its 
annual course, are also found on our tombstones. 

After the life-giving sun nothing so engaged the mind of prim- 
itive man as the processes of life itseli—the seed, birth, growth, 
florescence, fruition, decay and death, and out of death a new life—a 
constant dying and becoming—an eternal cycle. This continuity 
of life wakened in him a sense of immortality, that precious pos- 
tulate of the human heart which sets man aside from all other 
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Tombstone, 1780, Christ Union Church, Lower 
Northampton County. 
Courtesy Pennsylvania German Folklore Society 
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creation. For him nothing was more symbolical of life’s proc- 
esses than the tree, earth’s oldest living thing, silent witness of 
the passing of the generations of men. The sacred tree, the tree 
of life, was born out of the needs of the heart of man and be- 
came one of the two most widely spread themes in the art of na- 
tions. The tree of life has its roots in the infancy of the human 
race. When recorded history begins it is already deeply estab- 
lished. The concept of the tree of life was old when the Pentateuch 
was written. 

Our first parents chose to eat of the tree of knowledge and 
their children’s children have ever since eaten of it in toil and 
sweat and sorrow. But the sons of Adam have ever cherished in 
their hearts the vision of the tree of life. Evidences of tree wor- 
ship abound in the art and literature of the oldest races. We find 
it among the Assyrians and Chaldeans and other Semitic tribes; 
in Egypt, Greece and Persia; and among the Indogermanic races 
of northern Europe. The pre-Christian Teutonic tribes worshipped 
in their sacred groves. Despite the efforts of the Church later cus- 
toms and superstitions contirue to reflect the tree cult of the pre- 
Christian centuries. The tree of life with its many modifications 
and mutations became the dominating motif in the German folk 
art of the latter seventeenth and through the eighteenth century. 
Thence it was transported to Pennsylvania by our early German 
pioneers and here it continued for a full century to flourish as a 
vital part of their communal folk expression, and nowhere more 
articulate than on our tombstones. 

My allotted time does not permit discussion of additional motifs 
such as the heart, the tulip, the solar arc, confrontal birds and 
animals, all of which we have considered and illustrated in the 
18th Yearbook of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. 

I have tried to indicate briefly that the basic motifs on our 
Pennsylvania German tombstones have engaged the minds and 
hearts of man through ages past and over vast areas of the earth. 
I recognize the dangers in assuming that they carried with them 
the same connotations as they came wandering down the centuries. 
Sometimes new wines were poured into the old skins. But one 
cannot escape sensing in them a unifying thread, a timeless af- 
firmation of life and eternity. 











MEN, MORALS, AND MANIPULATION IN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRACY OF 1875 


By ALBert V. House* 


ENNSYLVANIA shared generously in the spectacular ex- 

pansion and economic growth of the United States which 
characterized the two decades between 1850 and 1870. In these 
years the Keystone State changed from the commercial, small 
industrial, agrarian economic base which characterized the national 
period to a more complex and dynamic pattern, founded on coal, 
oil, steel, and a superb railroad network. These changes induced 
increasing urbanization and gradual polarization of the new in- 
terests in the eastern counties with Philadelphia as a focus, and 
in the western tier of counties lying between Pittsburgh and Oil 
City. In addition, organized labor, as represented by the Knights 
of Labor, became a political force to be recognized for the first 
time. In between lay the mountain and farming sections which 
contained the trackage of the railroads of the State. This trans- 
portation network was dominated by the Pennsylvania Central, 
later to be known as the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Reading 
Railroad was the only significant rival of the empire of Tom Scott 
& Company for the economic and political control of the state. 

Such developments were bound to produce reverberations and 
realignments within the existing political system, even without 
the added emotional, patriotic, and economic impact of the Civil 
War and its issues. The once majestic Democratic machine of the 
State suffered a shattering experience during Buchanan’s years 
in the White House. His patronage and personnel policies in 
Pennsylvania, and the subsequent loss of the State in the election 
of 1860, when combined with the general discrediting of the na- 
tional and state policies of the Lancaster leader, loosened the 


_*Dr. House is Professor of History at Harpur College (at Endicott) of the 
State University of New York. The present paper, under the title of “A 
Chapter in Pennsylvania Democratic Politics in the 1870's,” was read at the 


annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Easton, October 
15, 1955. 
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political cement of the organization and left it to the mercy of the 
youthful and ruthless Republican cohorts.’ 

The war and early reconstruction years added still more to the 
eclipse of the old “American Democracy” in both State and na- 
tion. When the Radicals took over the Republican party some- 
time between 1862 and 1866, they claimed a near monopoly on 
patriotism and convinced much of the northern electorate that 
Republicanism was synonymous with Americanism.’ In those 
same years the business elements who had opposed Lincoln in 
1860 and after, jumped on the Radical band wagon in great num- 
bers.* They received lucrative war contracts and friendly legis- 
lation and then set about the task of silencing criticism. One of 
their more effective techniques made the Democrats the victims 
of a pre-20th century application of the “guilt by association 
theory,” because of the presence of Copperheads and unrecon- 
structed rebels in the party nationally. Confronted by a firmly 
entrenched political opposition and a new milieu based on the 
changing economic base of the state, several of the leaders of the 
Pennsylvania Democracy seem to have made their peace with 
reality. Some shifted party allegiance, others were content with 
silence or weak protests in the presence of corruption, and a few 
were charged with accepting the “corporation collar” and becom- 
ing silent junior partners with the Republican leaders. 

It should also be noted that, since the virtual elimination of 
old-style Jacksonian principles in the years just before the war, 
the Democratic party in many northern states had acquired a 
taste for conservatism. This addiction to Hunkerism was en- 
hanced when many Whigs moved over into the ranks of the 
Democrats. Such a group, stressing the old-fashioned mores, pro- 
cedures and principles, was not equipped to keep pace with the 
explosive transformation and growth of American society in the 


*Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 
1948), 203-207. 

* This general theme is implicit in such works as Howard K. Beale, The 
Critical Year (New York, 1930), William B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Politician (New York, 1935), and T. Harry Williams, Lincoln and the 
Radicals (Madison, 1941). 

* Wilfred E. Binkley, American Political Parties, Their Natural History 
(New York, 1947), 232-234, 249-257. ‘ 

*Ibid., Chap. XI, passim. See also Beale, op. cit., and Albert V. House, 
Jr., “Northern Congressional Democrats as Defenders of the South During 
Reconstruction,” Journal of Southern History, VI (February, 1940), 50. 
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years 1850 to 1870. Its representation was greatly reduced in the 
national House of Representatives and practically wiped out in 
the Senate. Although a few adequate state leaders such as Sey- 
mour of New York appeared on the scene, the general tendency 
was one of party confusion and expediency which culminated in 
the suicidal Democratic endorsement of Horace Greeley, the Lib- 
eral Republican Presidential candidate in 1872. 

In the wake of the political debacle of Grant’s reelection, re- 
sponsible leaders within the Democratic party could only stand by 
and wait for a major disaster to overtake the opposition. This 
would bring a sweeping reaction on the part of the electorate and 
might provide the Democrats with the opportunity for a ther- 
midorian tidying-up of public policies, practices, and principles.* 
There was also the possibility that intra-party rivalries among Re- 
publican leaders and supporters might give the Democrats a 
chance to acquire power, especially in such states as Pennsylvania, 
where a great variety of economic interests were in the arena. 

The Panic of 1873 and its aftermath qualified as the sweeping 
catastrophe and in 1874 produced the long-awaited political re- 
action in favor of the Democrats, both on the national stage and 
in many states. Pennsylvania sent 17 Democrats to the National 
House of Representatives and a Democratic majority to the lower 
house at Harrisburg. In addition, a few Democrats were elected 
to the executive branch of the state government, including J. F. 
Temple as Auditor-General.® Such an official would be in a posi- 
tion to strike mighty blows for the party in the event of any leg- 
islative investigation of past or present financial chicanery with 
public funds. Improving Democratic political fortunes presented 
a challenge to the leadership of the party. Could the current Dem- 
ocratic commanders exploit this opportunity, or were many of 
them captives of the opposition because of their silent sharing in 
Republican spoils in past years? If new leaders were needed where 
were they to come from, and what techniques would be required 
to remove any tainted or hesitant leaders? This presented a real 
problem, since in such states as Pennsylvania by 1875 most of 
the men in the forefront of the ranks of both parties had some 
corporate connections. It was also questionable just how enduring 


* Binkley, op. cit., 301-302, and House, op. cit., 57-58. 
*The New York Sun, June 21, 1875. 
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would be the wrath of an electorate which had learned to judge 
success in dollars rather than in respect, and which at least tol- 
erated the Tweed and Canal rings in New York, the corruption 
of such black-and-tan reconstruction legislatures as that in South 
Carolina, and a Whiskey Ring and Credit Mobilier on the na- 
tional stage. 

In Pennsylvania rumor had it that the Pennsylvania railroad 
gang and a ring of Treasury Thieves had been systematically 
plundering the public treasury and natural resources of the state 
during the fifteen or more years of Republican control. Gossip 
also hinted that many Democratic leaders and newspapers had 
shared in the booty. In particular, it was charged in 1875 that 
William A. Wallace of Clearfield, a former Vice-President of 
Tom Scott’s Texas and Pacific Railroad, had been the beneficiary 
of the opposition. Since Wallace, then a State Senator and about 
to be elected to the United States Senate, was the generally ac- 
cepted spokesman for the Democratic party in the State, this was 
a serious charge. The plunderers also had supposedly bought up 
or acquired hidden control of the Harrisburg Patriot, the leading 
Democratic journal in the State. Finally it seemed that previous 
promising legislative attempts to investigate the alleged wrong- 
doing had been disrupted by opportune appointment of the curious 
legislators to lucrative judgeships.’? Obviously, the Democratic 
party could not go anywhere in the State until many of these 
seemingly outrageous claims had been sifted and the wrong-doers 
(if any) driven out of politics or possibly into the penitentiary. 
The situation was clamoring for new strong leaders and a cam- 
paign of exposure to break the hold of such alleged scoundrels on 
the state and the political organizations of both parties. Any 
bright young man or group of men who could bring this off 
would be in the saddle for some time to come. 


"This summary sketch of the operations of the alleged “Ring” is a 
synthesis of various articles in the press: especially the New York lWorld, 
July 19, 21, August 2, 3, 1875, and the New York Sun, February 25, March 
, and June 16, 1875. These allegations are confirmed at least partially by 
the extensive correspondence of Chauncey F. Black in the Jeremiah Black 
MSS. (Library of Congress) and letters from a host of correspondents in 
the Samuel J. Randall MSS. (University of Pennsylvania Library.) Both of 
these collections will be cited in this study, BUT UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
all citations to letters will be to the Black MSS. 
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The Third Congressional district of Pennsylvania, in Phila- 
delphia, had returned Samuel J. Randall to Washington continu- 
ously since 1863. He had built a creditable record there and was 
generally conceded to be one of the outstanding candidates for the 
speakership of the House of Representatives which (barring a 
special session) would organize and choose its speaker in De- 
cember, 1875. If Randall wished to make substantial additional 
progress towards the speakership after the overturn of 1874, he 
would need to demonstrate still further his qualities in the short 
session of Congress from December, 1874, to March, 1875, and 
organize support in those states which had elected sizable Demo- 
cratic delegations to the new House. Above all else, he must have 
votes of all seventeen of the Democrats from Pennsylvania and 
must be accepted as the leader of his party in his State. 

The possible targets for any campaign of exposure were numer- 
ous and possibly embarrassing to the would-be reformers. The 
railroads had been such an important factor in economic develop- 
ment that they were well regarded by the public. Their position was 
so strong that, regardless of the existence of many examples of 
unfair or possibly illegal railroad influence, it seemed unlikely 
that any investigative program would make rapid progress or pro- 
duce results as quickly as was desired. Therefore, a plan took 
shape to make the voters of the State conscious of the strong 
possibility that their tax money had been outrageously mishandled 
for many years by Republican State Treasurers. It was also hoped 
that it could be demonstrated that many of the current leaders of 
the Democracy had acquiesced in this mismanagement and prob- 
ably shared in the profits of these operations. William H. Kemble, 
who was State Treasurer for one year only, and Robert Mackey, 
the current occupant who had held the position both before and 
after Kemble, were to be used as the whipping boys for the on- 
slaught. The charges included confiscation of interest on the State’s 
money in private banks, stuffing the Sinking Fund with worthless 
railroad and industrial bonds in violation of the State Constitu- 
tion, illegal borrowing from that fund, and indirect lending of the 
State’s credit to private enterprises. These activities were sup- 
posedly protected by a “cabal of thieves” which dominated the 
State legislature, the State Treasurer, and his watch-dog, the 
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Auditor-General; all this done regardless of party affiliation.‘ 
Such a campaign if successful would make various Republicans 
run for cover, would save the taxpayers a few dollars, would 
purge and revitalize the Democratic party, and finally would con- 
siderably enhance the prospects of Samuel J. Randall’s being 
elected the next Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in December, 1875. 


The resources available for this program were not inconsid- 
erable. They included both Judge Jeremiah Black of York and his 
son Chauncey. The Judge had been in Buchanan’s cabinet and was 
one of the most distinguished and respected members of the bar 
with a practice all up and down the east coast, especially in 
Washington, D. C. He was one of the rivals of Wallace in the 
Democratic caucus in January, 1875, which sent Wallace to the 
United States Senate.® He was also part-owner of the Philadelphia 
Times, a new non-partisan journal edited by Alexander K. Mc- 
Clure.’° His son had shared in the political contacts of the Judge 
and in the 1880’s was to be Lieutenant Governor of his State. He 
made his living both as a politician and as a writer.** He possessed 
a magic editorial pen, boundless perseverance, and a burning de- 
sire to expose the misdeeds and mistakes of his opponents re- 
gardless of party. Just on the eve of this 1875 campaign Charles 
A. Dana of the New York Sun had offered him the editorship of 
that journal. He had refused the proffer only to have Dana ask 
him to reconsider his refusal.'? The Sun had an extensive circula- 
tion in Pennsylvania and Dana had already tangled with W. H. 
Kemble in a law suit growing out of Dana’s publishing the famous 
“Addition, Division, and Silence,” letter which had been authored 


‘The World, August 2, 1875; also “Report of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives on the Condition of the Treasury,” dated July 16, 1875, and 
reprinted in the World, July 19, 1875, and the Philadelphia Record, July 20, 
18/5; also the Sun, February 6, 25, and March 1, 9, 1875. See also letter, 
Samuel J. Randall to Chauncey F. Black, March 31, 1875. 

® The Philadelphia Record, January 15, 1875. 

Letters, Alexander K. McClure to Jeremiah S. Black, December 7, 17, 
25, 1874, and February 18, March 6, 10, 1875. 

"This is illustrated by his ghost-writer authorship of Ward H. Lamon’s, 
The Life of Lincoln (Boston, 1872). See Albert V. House, Jr., “The Trials 
of a Ghost-Writer of Lincoln Biography,” Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, XXXI (September, 1938), 262-296. 

Letters, A. M. Gibson to Chauncey Black, April 16, 1874, and C. F. 
Black to J. S. Black, April 14, 1874. 
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by Kemble.?* Thus, any articles or even editorials sent to Dana 
by C. F. Black would receive friendly consideration. 

W. B. Reed, who had served as envoy to China, journalist, lec- 
turer in American History, and part-time politician, had been a 
long-time friend of the father of Samuel J. Randall.‘* Reed, now 
quite elderly and not far from death’s door, was semi-retired and 
living in New York City. He might be classified as a free lance 
writer who peddled his specialty articles to various New York 
newspapers. His best market in 1875 was Manton Marble’s New 
York World, which also had a heavy circulation in various parts 
of Pennsylvania. Reed had retained his political contacts in his 
old home state and was keenly interested in cleaning up his party 
there and promoting the interests of his friends such as Randall 
and the Blacks. He ferreted out additional rumors of ring in- 
fluence and skulduggery and passed the word on to Randall for 
action. He served as liaison with Marble in the hiring of a special 
investigator to write articles on the alleged mess for the World. 
This last idea was suggested by the roving reporter himself, one 
J. W. Cooper, a friend of the Blacks, who had once worked for 
B. F. Meyers and the Harrisburg Patriot. He offered his services 
to Chauncey Black in May, 1875, with the promise of a “delectable 
stink if Mr. Dana would give him a commission de damn rascalio 
inquirendo.”’ However, he was actually hired to work for Marble 
and the World at $100 a month, plus expenses. Randall offered 
to pay one-half of the cost of this project if necessary.’® Still an- 
other experienced and sophisticated newspaper man who joined 
the team was A. M. Gibson of York, a friend of the Blacks. He 
periodically worked for the New York Sun as its Washington 
correspondent. In 1875 he was employed by a Philadelphia paper 
but he left to return to the employ of the Swn and devoted his 
energies as a right-bower to Chauncey Black in running down 
the history of the ring’s “stealing” for many years past. 

Other outlets that could be used for the exposure of the alleged 
thieves included the Lancaster Intelligencer, under the joint edi- 


The Sun, January 6, 20, and February 6, 1875. 

** Nichols, op. cit., 43. 

* Letters, W. B. Reed to C. F. Black, June 22, 24, 30 and July 7, 1875; 
W. B. Reed to J. S. Black, June 23, 24, 1875. Telegrams, W. B. Reed to C. F. 
Black, July 2, 3, 1875, and J. W. Cooper to C. F. Black, July 3, 1875. 

* Letters, J. W. Cooper to C. F. Black, June 18, 28, 1875; S. J. Randall 
to C. F. Black, June 30, 1875. 
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torship of A. J. Steinman and W. U. Hensel, and the Common- 
wealth in Philadelphia which was edited by Richard Vaux, a for- 
mer Democratic mayor of the city and an excitable old war horse of 
many political wars. The Pennsylvania Grange under the leadership 
of Victor E. Piolette responded to the barrage of exposure and sup- 
ported all attempts to end the stealing. The Knights of Labor 
supported Hendrick B. Wright of Luzerne County, who later 
became a vigorous proponent of the anti-ring cause. As previously 
noted it was expected that a Democratic majority in the Pennsyl- 
vania House of Representatives would be happy to sponsor a 
legislative investigation of the irregularities. Both Dana and 
Randall were also counting quite heavily on the fact that J. F. 
Temple, an anti-ring Democrat, would take over the office of 
Auditor-General on May 1, 1875, and supposedly have access to 
the records of State finances in recent years.*" 

Randall was the natural commanding general or supervising 
director of this entire “Operation Exposure.” His rapidly in- 
creasing national stature was enhanced still more by his brilliant 
and successful filibusters in January and February, 1875, against 
the passage of the Civil Rights and Force Bills in Congress.** His 
quite spotless reputation for integrity and personal honesty was 
unusual and his hold over the Democratic electorate of Philadel- 
phia County was considerable. He was respected even by the bet- 
ter Republican newspapers in his home city, such as the Public 
Ledger and the Inquirer. His friendship with the Blacks, father 
and son, was of long duration and his contacts with journalists 
and political leaders in Pennsylvania, New York, and New Eng- 
land were substantial. True, he did not have an adequate personal 
acquaintance with Democratic county leaders in the western and 
central portions of the State, nor did he know all of the new Dem- 
ocratic congressmen whom Pennsylvania had selected in the near- 
landslide of 1874. Yet, this deficiency could disappear if the party 
membership generally were to become genuinely aroused by the 
effectiveness of the attack on the ring. A species of band-wagon 
psychology would probably set in as the succession of journalistic 
blasts and investigative reports took hold on the consciousness of 
the public. 

_ The Sun, February 25, 1875; letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, July 
aes from many, many correspondents from various parts of the 


United States, as well as numerous press clippings in the Randall MSS. 
in February and March 1875, attest to this. 
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The only serious drawback to Randall’s effectiveness as the 
chief of the campaign arose from the fact that he could not de- 
vote his full energies and time to the project. He was still a Con- 
gressman, with many demands being made by his constituents. 
He was also very, very busy during all of 1875 organizing and 
developing support for his candidacy for the Speakership. This 
required considerable travel to New England, New York, Wash- 
ington, Richmond and points south, as well as endless correspond- 
ence which he handled without the assistance of a secretary. 

In January, 1875, Randall opened the battle by penning (with 
the help of Chauncey Black) two resolutions to be introduced in 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives. One was rather mild 
and merely called for a report on the condition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Treasury and Sinking Fund as of that date. The other pro- 
vided for a sweeping investigation of the handling of those agen- 
cies for the past fifteen years. He gave these personally to Robert 
E. Patterson, the new Democratic speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Lower House who promised to push them through.’® Early action 
was required, since if the investigation were conducted while the 
legislature was in session, the House alone could make money 
available. If action were postponed and the inquiry became an 
interim examination, money would never be voted for this pur- 
pose by both houses. Late in February, with the bills still in com- 
mittee, Randall met Patterson in Philadelphia and again received 
his promise of favorable action.?° This was achieved on March 2, 
shortly before the legislature adjourned on March 18, 1875. So 
the fledgling committee was without money to hire expert assist- 
ance or pay travel expenses. With O. H. Reighard as chairman, 
the committee called on Mackey at his office in late April to ex- 
amine his books. But the Treasurer refused to recognize their 
authority or let an expert accountant look at the records. The 
committee did not push its case and retired from the office.*! 


" The Sun, January 20 and February 6, 1875; letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. 
Black, March 31, 1875. 

“ Letters, S. Jones to C. A. Dana, March 2, 1875, quoting a letter from 
= J. Randall; this was forwarded by Dana to C. F. Black with a comment; 

S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, March 31, 1875. 

* The Sun, May 4, 1875. This demonstration of timidity probably was no 
surprise to Randall since A. W. Fletcher, his personal agent in Philadelphia, 
had reported on a meeting of the committee which he had attended on April 
14, 1875. He then informed Randall that “he was satisfied that Reighard, 
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Henceforth, its work was sporadic and somewhat ineffectual until 
after the State Democratic convention in September. It did, how- 
ever, make a preliminary interim report in July, with most of the 
material for that document supplied by volunteers such as Black, 
Randall & co.?* 

Meanwhile a rather vigorous and complete campaign of news- 
paper publicity was launched by the main “conspirators,” using 
the information channels previously described. This brought a 
vigorous reaction from the ring press in late March and April. By 
the time that the Republican State convention met in Lancaster 
in May, Treasurer Mackey had become a political liability and he 
was dropped from the ticket of nominees for State office for the 
coming year.?* June was not a very profitable month for the re- 
formers. Dana, Randall, and others were dismayed that Temple, 
the new Auditor-General, took no steps to demand an accounting 
of the status of the Sinking Fund. Obviously, something rather 
drastic would have to be done to get the campaign off dead center. 
Both New York papers were hesitating somewhat, and new data 
were badly needed to get things moving again. Randall and Judge 
Black made personal trips to New York which resulted in the 
hiring of both Cooper and Gibson as roving reporters.** Cooper 
especially was able to bring about results within a few days after 
commencing his labors early in July. He prodded Temple into 
action and supplied Chauncey Black with the material for some 
blistering articles in the New York Sun on July 10, and July 14, 
1875. The revival of interest in the charges may have also been a 
factor in encouraging the legislative committee to issue its interim 
report on July 16. This was a damaging review of the entire rec- 
ord of the ring and its henchmen in previous years. Randall had 
more than his usual success in placing flyers and full length arti- 
cles in Philadelphia papers, and he noted with satisfaction that 
many papers throughout the State were beginning to reprint much 
of the material in the metropolitan papers.” 


Gunster, & Embeck had been fixed, but that Smith & Wise are honest.” He 
was convinced that nothing would come of the investigation and that the 
Democratic newspapers of the State should expose the three traitors. Letter, 
A. W. Fletcher to S. J. Randall, April 15, 1875, Randall MSS. 

=See Note 8 above. 

% The Sun, May 22, 25, 26, 27, 1875. 

* Letters, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, June 30, 1875; W. B. Reed to C. F. 
Black, June 23, 1875. 
* Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, July 24, 1875. 
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Just when Randall & Co. were beginning to draw blood, two 
very severe setbacks occurred. First, J. W. Cooper had the mis- 
fortune to have some personal letters from Randall, Reed, and 
Chauncey Black stolen from the locked desk in his boarding house 
room in Harrisburg. Garbled excerpts from some of these soon 
appeared in the Harrisburg Patriot, with the implication that a 
group of cheap mud-slingers were engaged in besmirching the 
good names of all Democratic leaders.** This news caused Reed 
in New York to release for publication a lengthy article which 
traced the ownership of the Patriot to the Wallace family and 
suggested that the funds for this transaction had come from the 
State Treasury through ring influence.** On August 2, Chauncey 
Black published an open letter (originally in the Lancaster In- 
telligencer) in the New York World in which he noted that the 
Patriot had not mentioned Randall’s name or the fact that they 
had some of his letters too. He taunted them for not including 
him in the “conspiracy” because they knew that the public would 
not believe that Sam Randall could be engaged in any low-down 
plot.*§ 

Another reversal of fortune came to light in late July when 
Attorney General Samuel E. Dimmick published his legal opinion 
(in answer to Temple’s request) regarding the power of the 
Auditor-General to require a full statement from the Treasurer 
as to the status of the Sinking Fund. He pointed out that the act 
of May 9, 1874, required that “the Treasurer’s statement of ac- 
count to the Auditor-General shall be exclusive of moneys appro- 
priated to the Sinking Fund and hence the Treasurer is not com- 
pelled to make such report to the Auditor-General, and the latter 
is not authorized to require it.”*® This was probably an adequate 
interpretation of the Act which had allegedly been passed by a 
ring-dominated legislature to protect themselves from just such 
circumstances as had eventuated from Temple’s request. There 
was a strong probability that the act was unconstitutional, but 

* Letters, C. A. Dana to C. F. Black, July 16, 1875; S. J. Randall to C. F. 

slack, July 19 and 24, 1875. 

“The New York World, July 21, 1875; Letters, S. J. Randall to C. F. 
Black, July 19, 1875; W. B. Reed to <8, Black, July 8 and 14, 1875; J. W. 
Cooper to CG: EB lack, July 10 and 13, 1875. 

This was carried personally to New York by Randall for publication. 
See letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, July 28, 1875. 


” The World, August 3, 1875; letters, an Randall to C. F. Black, July 3 
and 24, 1875. 
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there was not time to get a ruling from the courts that would pro- 
duce results quickly. This was the first public knowledge that such 
a subterfuge existed, and it provided the anti-ring journals with 
an opportunity to roar again. 

On August 2, 1875, the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, 
viz.: Treasurer Mackey, Secretary Matthew Quay, and J. F. 
Temple held a meeting at which (mirabile dictu) they did just 
what the constitutional amendment of 1857 had provided for. 
They actually retired some State securities with funds available 
in the Sinking Fund. In addition, Mackey “voluntarily” sub- 
mitted a detailed statement of the condition of the Treasury, with 
a list of depositories of State Funds, including the Sinking Fund; 
all this supported by vouchers and a request that the board ex- 
amine and verify the same. In a subsequent issue the Sun rather 
cynically but probably truthfully pointed out that “this merely 
means that the Sinking Fund was not robbed this trip.”*° Need- 
less to say, the list of depositories gave Randall, Black and their 
colleagues a field day in checking on and reporting the political 
favoritism and other factors which had been present in this dis- 
tribution of State moneys. 

The maximum of verbal firepower of the campaign was ex- 
ploded on August 2 and 3, 1875, in the New York World. These 
two days carried lengthy news reports (from Cooper in Harris- 
burg) on Attorney General Dimmick’s opinion and a July meeting 
of the Sinking Fund Commissioners. A full column editorial, 
probably from the pens of Chauncey Black and W. B. Reed, was 
supplemented by the two-column “open letter” by Chauncey Black 
on the theft of Cooper's private correspondence. In subsequent 
weeks Manton Marble seems to have lost interest somewhat in the 
contest, since articles and news items on “the rascals’’ appeared 
less frequently, and J. W. Cooper began to complain about not 
receiving his expense and salary checks.*t As early as July 1, 
1875, Randall had bewailed the lack of ‘‘a paper in Pennsylvania 
which will call worthless by the right names” and had suggested 
starting such a paper in Pittsburgh.*? The early reluctance of 
Pennsylvania papers to print the explosive material provided by 
Randall, Black & Company had necessitated reliance on the New 

” The Sun, August 9, 1875. 


* Letter, J. W. Cooper to C. F. Black, October 23, 1875. 
* Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, july 1, 1875. 
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York metropolitan journals. Now the World was withdrawing 
somewhat from the campaign. 

The New York Sun, however, continued to lead the fight and 
greatly increased its Pennsylvania circulation as a result. A. M. 
Gibson, who had been attempting to help Alexander K. McClure 
get his new Philadelphia Times in operation, became disgusted 
and left that journal in late July, 1875, to return to the Sun.** He 
and other correspondents supplied Dana with a series of damag- 
ing reviews of the whole “sink of corruption” for publication in 
late August and early September, 1875.°* Gibson followed up this 
series of articles by covering the Pennsylvania State Democratic 
Convention in early September at Erie, from where he reported 
that the Sun had and continued to have considerable influence 
among the delegates from many parts of the State.** 

The climax of this entire campaign against the Treasury ring 
was to be this Democratic Convention at Erie on September 8, 
1875. In many of his letters during the summer Chauncey Black 
hinted that Randall would receive his just due on that occasion. 
While genuinely disturbed at the criminal practices which had 
been uncovered, Randall knew that his great chance to control 
the Pennsylvania Democracy had arrived. His letters made con- 
tinual references to his correspondence with various Democratic 
leaders throughout the State, while many Democratic county lead- 
ers had their newspaper knowledge of the ring and their under- 
standing of Randall’s claims to the Speakership supplemented by 
personal letters from Randall. He was really fortunate in having 
the support of many influential friends whom he asked to “make 
the issue square and direct against Mackey in your county con- 
ventions.”*® Senator Wallace, Democratic Central Committee 
Chairman Miller and others tried to interfere with Randall’s 
control of the Philadelphia delegation, but just before the con- 
vention met Randall told Black that “Our delegation is intensely 
anti-ring. Hurrah for that. Cash may change some—but we will 
drum them out of camp to tune of Rogue’s march if they fall by 
wayside.’”’*? 


* Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, August 1, 1875. 
* The Sun, August 21, 30, 31, September 1 and 4, 1875. 
* Letter, A. M. Gibson to C. F. Black, September 17, 1875. 

“ Letters, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, July 9, 28, August 3, 1875. 
* Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, September 2, 1875. 
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Randall and Black worked together in the final weeks to draw 
up a set of anti-ring resolutions to be presented to the convention. 
They evidently were composed by Black since on August 18, 
Randall sent back a copy of these resolutions with the comment 
that “they are sound—and well can be incorporated in Erie plat- 
form. Wallace will go as far as we wish on Resolutions for reasons 
apparent.”’8s 

Randall’s lack of acquaintance with some of the leaders in his 
party and his lack of confidence in the integrity of most of the 
men put forward as candidates for Governor and Treasurer in 
pre-convention days, may have been responsible for his refusal to 
support openly any particular candidates. However, his seeming 
lack of enthusiasm for any of the leading candidates may mean 
that he really was more interested in licking the ring and in getting 
publicity and power for Samuel Jackson Randall. 

Randall had planned to “camp on the ground at Erie on Satur- 
day, September 4, and wanted both Chauncey and his father to 
promise to be there.’’*® He actually arrived at Erie on Monday, 
September 6, quite alone, since Senator Buckalew, Mayor Vaux 
and Chauncey Black were not present.*° The convention which he 
was attempting to capture was composed of 239 delegates, most 
of whom were without parliamentary experience. Feeling against 
the ring seemed so strong that the Sun reported that candidates 
were avoiding Wallace for fear of losing support.*t The entire 
Pennsylvania Democratic delegation from the United States 
House of Representatives was there, all seemingly supporting 
Randall for the next Speaker of that body and willing to work 
for him in this convention at Erie.*? Wallace had the unexpected 
help of George W. Cass, the former President of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and also the assistance of State Senator Rutan 
who acted as his errand boy. It was rumored that Wallace ap- 
proached Randall wanting to make peace, but the fight continued 
in earnest.** All participants and observers knew that the real 
fight would come on the floor of the convention. 


*S Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, August 18, 1875. 

* Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, August 2, 1875. 

©The Sun, September 7, 1875; Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, 
September 2, 1875. 

“The Sun, September 8, 1875. 

" Tbid.; The World, September 8, 1875. 

The Sun, September 11, 1875. 
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The choice of Ellis of Philadelphia for Temporary President 
was somewhat of a triumph for the Randall wing since, although 
Ellis may have been somewhat associated with the ring element, 
nevertheless John Miller, the chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee, was thus left out in the cold. The choice of Hendrick B. 
Wright of Luzerne for permanent chairman was a mixed blessing 
for Randall, since Wright could not resist the opportunity to deliver 
a demagogic harangue on inflation, thus introducing a new issue 
which eventually contributed to the downfall of the party at the 
polls. By playing up the money issue the ring element nearly suc- 
ceeded in tearing the convention apart. Such strategy tended to 
relegate the ring issue to the background and therefore to defeat 
Randall’s plans.*t Randall served on the Resolutions committee 
which finally by a 25-24 vote brought in a compromise resolution 
on inflation, which was a rather complete summary of the banking 
and currency ideas which Randall had been advocating in Congress 
since 1866.*° Yet Chairman Frank W. Hughes of Schuylkill re- 
fused to report this resolution ; hence the committee met again and 
finally sent in a currency platform which embraced the “Ohio 
Idea.” The Treasury resolutions of Randall and Black were writ- 
ten into the platform in section four which condemned the man- 
agement of the State’s finances by the present State Treasurer, 
in section five which called for a searching and thorough investi- 
gation of the State Treasury, and in section six which pledged the 
nominees of the convention to apply all the Sinking Fund money 
to the Sinking Fund as required by law.*® 

When the balloting for Governor began, Randall discovered that 
twenty-three of his Philadelphia delegation had been bought out ; 
they now voted for Ross, the Wallace candidate. After the tenth 
ballot the name of Bigler was withdrawn and his fifty-three votes 
given to Pershing, which resulted in the choice of the latter by a 
vote of 145 to 94 for Ross.47 Then the convention moved on to 
the problem of selecting a candidate for Treasurer. After the 


“The Philadelphia Record, September 9, 1875; The Sun, September 9, 
10, 1875. 

* See Congressional Globe, June 6, 1866, July 25, 1866, February 21, 1867, 
July 15, 1867, January 16, 28, 1868, February 20, 1868, March 11, 19, 1868, 
July 18, 28, 1868, December 16, 1869, March 12, 1870, June 8, 1870, and 
July 7, 1870. 

* The Philadelphia Record, September 11, 1875. 
“ Tbid.; The Sun, September 10, 1875. 
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first ballot brought no choice, Chairman Wright tried to recess 
the convention, but Randall’s henchman McMullin and a con- 
siderable number of “Philadelphia toughs” leaped upon the stage 
and forced the Chairman back to his seat to continue the balloting. 
This forcible technique brought speedy victory for the anti-ring 
group; Piolette, the horny-handed leader of the Grange, was nom- 
inated on the third ballot with a total of 124. Playford, the sup- 
posed ring candidate, ran second with 64 votes while Noble, who 
was considered to be Wallace’s personal candidate, brought up the 
rear with 47.48 

The weeks immediately following the convention brought de- 
velopments which demonstrated Randall’s growing power among 
the members of the Pennsylvania Democracy. The Sun felt very 
satisfied with the work of the convention, regarding it as a com- 
plete demonstration of the overthrow of the ring elements within 
the party.*® On September 17, A. M. Gibson wrote Chauncey 
Black a lengthy letter telling of the victory over the ring and the 
real harm done to Wallace as well as the complete defeat of the 
Senator’s tickets and the tremendous ill-feeling all over the state 
against the ring.®® A week later Randall wrote to Chauncey, thank- 
ing Providence for his success at Erie and mentioning the fact 
that Reighard, the chairman of the House Treasury Investigation 
Committee, had become one of his ardent supporters.® The same 
day Gibson again wrote Black that: 


“... the result of Erie is Randall’s absolute supremacy 
in the state. He daily receives intelligence from every 
quarter of the state assuring him of the devotions of this 
and that man. But if Ohio goes wrong and we lose Penn 
the Wallace men will cry ‘we told you so.’ ”’®? 


With all this success Randall kept up the assault on the rascals 
by compiling, with the aid of Cooper and Chauncey Black, a cir- 
cular which aimed to lay the facts of State misgovernment before 
the electorate of Pennsylvania as the central issue: thus fore- 
stalling any attempt to divert attention to the issue of inflation.*® 


* The Sun, September 11, 1875. 

“The Sun, September 11, 20, 1875. 

® Letter, A. M. Gibson to C. F. Black, September 17, 1875. 
™ Letter, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, September 25, 1875. 
® Letter, A. M. Gibson to C. F. Black, September 25, 1875. 
8 Thid., 
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Randall’s next major problem was the selection of a new chair- 
man of the State Democratic Central Committee. Wallace wanted 
John Miller to continue.** Pershing, the gubernatorial nominee, 
supported Frank Hughes of Schuylkill, while Piolette was push- 
ing for General W. W. H. Davis.** Randall was in constant com- 
munication with Hendrick B. Wright of Luzerne County and 
finally succeeded in having his old friend appointed as a com- 
promise.°® Although Wright was somewhat of an inflationist and 
had been associated with many “radical” groups, still Randall 
justifiably regarded the appointment as his own personal victory 
and even continued to make arrangements for party councils with- 
out first consulting the new chairman.** 

Scenting new leadership, O. H. Reighard decided to follow the 
instructions of the Erie convention by opening official hearings 
on the Treasury on October 7.55 He had seemingly been taking 
orders from Wallace all summer, but now threw himself on the 
mercy of Randall and Chauncey Black,®® who hastened to pro- 
vide him with pointed questions for the cross-examination of 
witnesses and even sent Gibson and Cooper to Harrisburg to 
take unofficial charge of the hearings.®° Gibson took a hurried trip 
to Washington during a recess in the hearings but failed to re- 
turn in time. Cooper became very sick with some bilious affliction 
and from worry over not receiving his pay from the World. 


“ Letters, C. B. Johnson to H. B. Wright, September 15, 1875; S. J. 
Randall to H. B. Wright, September 13, 14, 1875; Alex Cummings to H. B. 
Wright, September 14, 1875, Hendrick B. Wright MSS. (Wyoming His- 
torical and Geological Society, Wilkes-Barre). 

* Letter, S. J. Randall to H. B. Wright, September 14, 1875, Wright MSS. 

* Letter, S. J. Randall to H. B. Wright, September 16, 1875, Wright MSS. 

* Letters, S. J. Randall to H. B. Wright, September 18, 20, 1875, and Oc- 
tober 4, 1875; A. W. Fletcher to H. B. Wright, September 18, 1875, Wright 
MSS. These letters show that Randall issued the call and had his man 
Fletcher send out invitations for the first meeting of the new State Demo- 
cratic Committee in Philadelphia on September 25, 1875. They also reveal 
that Randall went to Pittsburgh on Monday, September 27, 1875, to meet 
Colonel Thompson of Columbus, Ohio, the chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee in Ohio, to plan joint electoral strategy, possibly on the inflation 
issue. 

* The Sun, October 8, 1875. 

“ Letters, O. H. Reighard to C. F. Black, September 17, 1875; S. J. Randall 
to C. F. Black, September 25, 1875; O. H. Reighard to S. J. Randall. October 
1, 1875. Randall later forwarded this note of Reighard to C. F. Black. 

” Letters, O. H. Reighard to S. J. Randall, October 1, 18/5; O. H. 
Reighard to C. F. Black, October 8, 1875; A. M. Gibson to C. F. Black, 
October 2, 7, 12, 1875; J. W. Cooper to C. F. Black, October 15, 1875. 

* Letters, J. W. Cooper to C. F. Black, October 15, 21, 23, 1875. 
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Such confusion produced disappointing results. Some of the 
charges against the ring such as unlawful appropriation of inter- 
est were proven in a small way, but Mackey and some other “ras- 
cals” were successful in ignoring the committee.®* Mackey reserved 
his answer until after the committee had disbanded, one week be- 
fore the election. He then admitted that he had illegally “borrowed” 
from the Sinking Fund but claimed that all such borrowings were 
paid into the General Fund.® Public wrath against the ring was 
somewhat diverted by the growing prominence of inflation as an 
issue. The victory of the hard-money forces in the Ohio election, 
with the assistance of “that crout-eating Greeleyite, Carl Schurz,” 
greatly dimmed the prospects of the Democrats in Pennsylvania." 
The Sun fought valiantly to remind the voters of the state that 
pure, simple honesty in Treasury practices was the issue, but 
the Democrats were defeated at the polls on November 2, by a 
majority of about 20,000. 

This defeat for the Democracy ended all talk of further investi- 
gation of the activities of the ring. Such a miserable end for a 
campaign begun in high hopes of real reform may suggest that 
the entire furor was less than genuine and that the charges had 
no substantial basis of truth. A study of the later activities of 
some of the accused would reveal at least one who was forced to 
spend a term behind the bars as well as many others who were 
forced into political retirement. On the other hand Randall was 
now about to enter the period of his greatest power in both the 
national and state arenas. During the summer of 1875 he had 
often been threatened with loss of support in his expected cam- 
paign for the Speakership,®* which would culminate in December 
of that year. Yet all the Pennsylvania Democrats in the National 
House supported him in this contest despite the fact that some 
members of the ring continued to “knife him in the back” right 
down to the day of the Speakership caucus. 

If the investigation aimed to cleanse the Democratic party, to 
protect the people’s finances, and to promote the reputation and 
leadership of Samuel J. Randall, it becomes obvious that consid- 


= The Sun, October 8, 9, 12, 1875. 

= The Sun, October 29, 1875. 

* Letter, J. W. Cooper to C. F. Black, October 21, 1875. 
©The Sun, November 3, 4, 1875; The Record, November 3, 4, 1875. 
” Letters, S. J. Randall to C. F. Black, June 30, August 3, 18, 1875. 
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erable progress towards all these ends had been achieved. Although 
Randall was not elected Speaker in December, 1875, he had 
reached the very shadow of the throne. During the 1875-76 
session of Congress as Chairman of Appropriations he became 
the most powerful member of his party on the floor of the House. 
When Speaker Kerr of Indiana died during the summer of 1876, 
it was a foregone conclusion that Randall would be the next 
Speaker. Thus, in October, 1876, he began a five-year term as 
head of that powerful legislative House. Back home in Pennsyl- 
vania his ascendancy within the councils of his party grew to 
towering proportions and continued so for a decade. William A. 
Wallace served out his term as Senator, but never again were he 
or his closest colleagues to control the Democracy in Pennsyl- 
vania. It seems clear that, although the attempt to wipe out ring 
influence was only partially successful in 1875, the fact that Ran- 
dall had been a leader in the effort was one of the continuing rea- 
sons for his later influence in his party in the Keystone State. 
The days of easy manipulation and control of the councils and 
chiefs of the Democratic Party in Pennsylvania by the opposition 
and economic interests were ended for a span of years. The con- 
servative and fundamental mores of the old-time Whigs and 
Hunkers were in the saddle again. 


































FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Rospert ForTENBAUGH* 


HE organization of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 

Societies at Harrisburg on January 5, 1905, was one of the 
most significant events in the history of Pennsylvania’s historical 
interests, and the accomplishment of that day is indeed worthy of 
commemoration in its fiftieth anniversary year. 

The establishment of historical societies was among the evidences 
of the birth of a concern for history and of the beginning of the 
achievement of an adequate historiography which marks the nine- 
teenth century, setting it off as the most fruitful single century of 
historical study. Early in the century such societies were organized 
in Pennsylvania. They did pioneer work of the highest value on 
both the local and State levels, to reveal the abundant historical 
heritage of the Commonwealth. In their determination to preserve 
and exploit this heritage through stronger and more numerous 
organizations, they were assisted by a new surge of patriotic 
sentiment which began with the Civil War and increased as the 
time approached for celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence. Historical societies multiplied 
and reflected a widespread enthusiasm for learning more about 
the history of local communities, counties, and the State and na- 
tion. This was particularly notable in Pennsylvania, where great 
progress was made in promoting historical interest, especially 
through the societies. 

The leaders of the more influential societies began to feel, 
however, that a fuller realization of their purposes was hindered 
when they worked alone without the inspiration and assistance 
which comes from close cooperation. They determined to do some- 
thing about it. On November 19, 1904, an invitation was issued 


*An address delivered at the forty-eighth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Historical Societies, May 7, 1955. Dr. Robert Forten- 
baugh is Professor of History at Gettysburg College, past president of the 
Association, and author of a number of historical works. 
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by Dr. John W. Jordan, Librarian of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. F. R. Dieffenderffer, Secretary of the Lan- 
caster Historical Society ; Boyd Crumrine, Esq., of the Washing- 
ton County Historical Society; the Honorable James A. Beaver, 
President of the Pennsylvania German Society; and Luther R. 
Kelker, of the Dauphin County Historical Society. They invited 
various historical societies in Pennsylvania “to appoint two or 
more delegates to a meeting to be held at Harrisburg on January 
5, 1905, for the purpose of forming an association of said various 
Historical Societies and to discuss ‘the best means of collecting 
the bibliographical data concerning the publications of the re- 
spective Societies and individuals relating to the History of Penn- 
sylvania.’”’ 

Twenty-nine delegates “appeared in the room of the Historical 
Society of Dauphin County, Harrisburg, Pa., January 5, 1905, 
at 2 o’clock,” representing the following twelve societies (as listed 
in the report) : The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society, the Washington County His- 
torical Society, the Pennsylvania German Society, the Dauphin 
County Historical Society, the Lebanon County Historical Society, 
the Chester County Historical Society, the York County Histor- 
ical Society, the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Schuylkill County Historical Society, the Berks County Historical 
Society, and the Hamilton Library Association of Carlisle. 

Dr. Jordan, who was made temporary chairman, expressed his 
thanks for the honor of presiding, and briefly stated his views as 
to the scope, or field of activity, which an association of historical 
societies in the state should cover. Thomas L. Montgomery, State 
Librarian, discussed the necessity of such a state association, and 
submitted a number of practical suggestions. On motion, these 
remarks by Mr. Montgomery “were adopted as a good expression 
of the end for which this Association should strive.” On fur- 
ther motion, it was ordered that two committees be appointed, one 
on organization, and the other to gather the material for a check- 
list of the papers and publications of the societies for the year 
1904, to be inserted in the State Librarian’s Report. 

The Committee on Organization, with James M. Lamberton as 
chairman, presented a brief report calling for an informal organi- 
zation of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. The 
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report was adopted, and the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John W. Jordan; Vice-Presidents, Gilbert Cope, Joseph H. 
Dubbs, and Horace Edwin Hayden ;' Secretary, Samuel P. Heil- 
man; and Treasurer, Benjamin M. Nead. 

The Committee on Bibliographical Data was appointed with 
Mr. Montgomery as chairman. There was a general discussion of 
the scope of this committee’s work. It was determined that its re- 
sponsibility should not be limited merely to the purpose stated, 
but that it should also act as a promotion committee for the or- 
ganization, 

The period from 1905 to 1913, following the Federation’s or- 
ganization, was a period of beginnings of organized effort on the 
part of individuals and agencies devoted to the study of Pennsyl- 
vania history. Before 1905, the only general agency contributing 
at all to this objective was the State Library, including the Divi- 
sion of Public Records, for its annual reports had contained his- 
torical bibliographies, check-lists, and similar matter. The year 
1905 is also notable for another beginning, since it was the year 
of the foundation of the State Museum. It is not without signif- 
icance that the Governor then in office, Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
was himself a well-known student of Pennsylvania history and 
President of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

At the next annual meeting of the Federation, a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws. These were adopted 
at the meeting in 1907 when twenty-eight member societies were 
reported. Thus the Federation was fully organized and well- 
launched on its work of leadership and inspiration which has con- 
tinued through the years. It has been in mutual encouragement, 
mutual inspiration, mutual helpfulness, the quiet exercise of sug- 
gestion and—at times—of influence, and in friendly rivalry, rather 
than in more tangible products, that the Federation has provided 
fifty years of useful service. 

Article II, “Object,” of the completed constitution aids in ap- 
preciating the vision of the founders. We may rejoice in the man- 
ner in which so many of these objectives have been realized. 


The object of the Federation shall be the advance- 
ment of historical research relating to the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, local and general. 


‘He was not present. 
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1. By the preparation of check-lists of publications, 
and the collection of material for a complete bibliography 
of the Commonwealth. 

2. By the encouragement of historical activity in each 
county of the Commonwealth, and the formation of local 
historical societies. 

3. By the establishment of a central agency for the ex- 
change of duplicate historical material. 

4. By the annual publication of a list of historical pa- 
pers relating to the Commonwealth, and a list of the his- 
torical production of Pennsylvanians. 

5. By the encouragement of the preservation of the 
manuscript records of the Commonwealth, and each sub- 
division thereof, and of the publications of such records, 
when possible. 


The broader view and the broader program had been pioneered 
unofficially by the Federation. The next major development was 
the establishment of an official agency, the Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Commission, created by an act approved by Governor Tener 
on July 25, 1913. The Act entrusted the Commission “with the 
duty of marking and preserving the antiquities and historical land- 
marks of Pennsylvania.” It stated that the Commission “may, 
upon its own initiative or upon the petition of municipalities or 
historical societies, mark by proper monuments, tablets or mark- 
ers, places or buildings, within this Commonwealth, where his- 
torical events have transpired, and may arrange for the care and 
maintenance of such markers or monuments.” It was given power 
to contract with local governmental units, historical societies or 
other associations for the maintenance of historical buildings and 
monuments as a consideration for the assistance of the Commis- 
sion in erecting, restoring, and preserving them. The Commission 
was also given power to receive gifts or bequests of relics or other 
articles of historical interest, to be deposited in the State Museum ; 
and to accept gifts and bequests of money for the endowment of 
its work, 

Governor Tener appointed and commissioned the following 
members of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission on Novem- 
ber 26, 1913: William C. Sproul, Chester; Hampton L. Carson, 
Philadelphia ; William H. Stevenson, Pittsburgh ; George P. Done- 
hoo, Coudersport; and W. U. Hensel, Lancaster. At the organi- 
zation meeting on March 21, 1914, Mr. Sproul was elected chair- 
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man, and Thomas L. Montgomery, the State Librarian, was elected 
curator. The Governor, in approving the bill, had cut the appro- 
priation for the biennium from $40,000 to $10,000. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, decided not to employ a permanent clerk but to 
hire only such clerical and stenographic help as might be required 
for Mr. Montgomery, who volunteered to give his services without 
additional salary. In view of the reduced appropriation, the Com- 
mission concluded that “its preliminary work must be largely one 
of inquiry, report and recommendation; and the stimulation of 
local effort toward the preservation of historic landmarks and 
their significance.” It was therefore resolved to conduct a survey 
in which the emphasis was upon the historic monuments already 
erected, by whatever sponsor, in order to determine the conditions 
under which monuments had been placed and were maintained, 
and to make regulations for future grants of funds from the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the second period in the story of organized hsitorical activ- 
ity in the Commonwealth, from 1913 to 1933, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies continued to promote state- 
wide public interest, and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
in a very limited way contributed to the same end. “The Plan and 
Scope of the Commission” had been presented in its first report, 
with concluding sentences which proved to be prophetic of the 
work of the Commission in its first twenty years: 


Pennsylvania historians have been too modest, or too 
much fascinated by the mere glitter of the wonderful 
industrial development of the State, to give just credit 
to the tremendous moral force which the State and its 
people have exercised in the development of the Amer- 
ican nation. We must call attention to the facts of our 
history. We must make known these facts by monuments 
and markers, as well as by books and essays. 


Except for the erection of markers and monuments, this second 
period was not notable in the promotion of the study and illus- 
tration of Pennsylvania history, and yet it cannot be considered 
fruitless. The Federation and its constituent societies became 
stronger in membership, resources, and holdings. Tangible evi- 
dence of this were the buildings erected, the professional staff en- 
largements, and the magnificent collections gathered. Pennsylvania 
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history began to find a place in the curricula of both undergrad- 
uate and graduate departments in colleges and universities, and 
even in some larger high schools. Appropriations for the work of 
the Historical Commission were considerably enlarged, and at 
least beginnings were made in historical work other than marking 
sites, as well as in archaeological projects. But, aside from the 
extensive marking program, the period may still best be character- 
ized as the darkness before the dawn. 

In the third period, beginning about 1933 and continuing to the 
present, the task of the reviewer becomes more difficult. What 
follows is, therefore, an interested participant’s understanding of 
what has been achieved in the promotion of Pennsylvania’s his- 
torical interests through the past two decades, without the detail 
which everything mentioned may fully deserve. 

The most significant development in the 1930's was the Com- 
mission’s “new look.” One of the most useful and forward-look- 
ing members of the Commission wrote in 1936: 


It has reshaped and revised its objectives in a desire to 
make the state history-conscious, to create a realization 
that all social and economic progress develops more easily 
and normally as it is demonstrated to be the outgrowth 
of historical precedents. . . . With this objective . . . in 
mind, the Commission plans to foster the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies and by direct cooper- 
ation with these local societies and those with a state-wide 
scope, secure a state-wide program towards this end. It is 
hoped that in the near future the Commission will serve 
as the clearing-house for all Pennsylvania historical in- 
terests. 


“Out-door” objectives were still most apparent at the beginning 
of this period, but shortly—especially as funds became available 
from Federal relief agencies—activities were multiplied and di- 
versified. In 1937 the Commission appointed a “Historian,” who 
soon became also the Secretary of the Federation, and shortly 
thereafter “State Historian.” Assistants were employed and pub- 
lications began to pour forth—fruits of certain significant cele- 
brations and of the W. P. A. projects. Historical parks and build- 
ings were added to the Commission’s responsibilities, and in 1940 
an executive secretary was appointed. By 1941 the volume of 
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publication under the auspices of the Commission was extensive 
and varied, materials for these publications coming from the Fed- 
eral projects and from independent research, now encouraged by 
promise of Commission support. An attractive series of radio pro- 
grams was prepared and broadcast, and the State Council of De- 
fense designated the Commission to collect and preserve materials 
related to Pennsylvania’s part in World War II. 

Contrary to what many feared, the war was not a hindrance 
but rather a stimulus to historical work and activities as a patriotic 
contribution. This was expressed, in one way, by the promotion 
of the Junior Historian program. Renewed interest was taken in 
the preservation and improvement of historical shrines which 
were used to recall the services and sacrifices of past generations, 
and this point was also emphasized in newspaper releases and a 
series of pamphlets for popular and school use. 

In 1945 legislation was enacted to expand the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission into the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, with administration of the Archives Division 
and the State Museum added to the original functions, and with 
the membership increased to ten. The new agency went into “high 
gear,’ with much larger appropriations and an expanded program 
of activities representing multiplied objectives. An extensive 
roadside, town, and city marker program was put into operation. 
The publication program was enlarged with special emphasis on 
the publication of primary source materials; and, notably, the 
microfilming and photographic recording of Pennsylvania sources 
in far-flung depositories served as encouragement and aid to re- 
search. The promise of 1936 was truly being realized: the Com- 
mission was a clearing-house, but it was more—it was a leader in 
all things, for all the people, in the promotion of the study and 
appreciation of Pennsylvania history. 

Governmental agencies other than the Commission played their 
parts in this new era of Pennsylvania history. The Federal relief 
programs provided funds and personnel beyond the wildest dreams 
of earlier day, first through the Civil Works Administration with 
its Survey of Historical Source Material in Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of the Archives Division of the State Library in 
1933-1934; and then through the Work Projects Administration 
and the National Youth Administration until 1943. A multitude 
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of historically valuable W. P. A. projects, among them the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Records Survey, the Frontier Forts and Trails 
Survey, the Pennsylvania Writers’ Project, the Maritime Statistics 
Project, the Fort Augusta Project, and the Museum Extension 
Division, were sponsored by the Commission, by local societies, 
and by the Department of Public Instruction; and most of them 
were eventually consolidated in the Pennsylvania Historical Sur- 
vey, which lasted until W. P. A. projects came to an end in 1943. 
As the consolidated program drew to a close, it was in many in- 
stances not possible to maintain even a skeleton organization to 
comp.ete tasks, some of which were on the verge of completion. 
The work was generally valuable, and not all that remained un- 
finished when W. P. A. ended has remained without attention. 
Most of the research files passed to the Commission as sponsor, 
and the results of the work have thus been preserved for possible 
future use. 

This unusual opportunity to apply great funds and large work- 
ing forces was largely responsible for the general enthusiasm 
throughout the Commonwealth for historical activity. It was prob- 
ably most responsible for inspiring these words in 1938, from 
one who was in the central position of all this activity: 


It is doubtful if there ever was a year in which there 
was displayed more enthusiasm in historical work, more 
time and energy devoted to historical activity, and more 
money expended for historical programs than has been 
true in Pennsylvania during the past year. 


In this period the Federal government also aided by expanding 
activities in its established responsibilities in Pennsylvania, and 
also added Hopewell Village and the Independeice Hall project 
which is now approaching completion. Its historical services were 
enlarged in the areas under the National Park Service in Penn- 
sylvania. State agencies in general became more historically minded 
than ever before, and either by cooperation with other agencies 
or on their own responsibility contributed much to enrich the 
historical program. The Departments of Highways, Forests and 
Waters, Commerce, Public Instruction, and Internal Affairs made 
important contributions. 

There is no reason for thinking, however, that the activities and 
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achievements of the 1930’s were solely the consequence of in- 
creased governmental contribution. This was also a fruitful period 
for non-governmental organizations of various kinds. Some of 
the work accomplished may have had inspiration and aid from 
public sources, but a great deal was the natural result of private 
interest which would have come about even without the great in- 
crease in official activity. 

One of the most valuable of all these private ventures may be 
credited to this period, although it began before 1933. The West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Survey, sponsored by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pitts- 
burgh with funds supplied by the Buhl Foundation, was the most 
ambitious program ever undertaken in Pennsylvania under pri- 
vate auspices. The work was professionally directed and staffed, 
and valuable results took form in an extensive publishing pro- 
gram, and in the inspiration of a continued heightening of activ- 
ity in historical interests in the Pittsburgh area. 

The past two decades have seen such a multitude of publica- 
tions, and so many of high quality, that it is only with great re- 
luctance that details are omitted here. They came not only from 
the results of the surveys and studies made, but also from the 
results of individual research. There has been more incentive for 
writing when publication was more likely than ever before. The 
two university presses, Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania, did well in 
producing and distributing their product. The University of Pitts- 
burgh Press is truly impressive in its listing; that of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania published a number of historical works, the 
most distinctive being the Pennsylvania Lives series. In the past 
twenty years local societies have published as never before, some 
issuing periodical publications of merit, others sending forth 
pamphlets or books at irregular intervals. Many publish in the 
form of proceedings, and some regularly issue yearbooks. To the 
grand old quarterly, The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, has been added the younger but very vigorous quar- 
terly, Pennsylvania History. Folklore studies have appeared to 
meet a widespread demand; and archeological publications, peri- 
odical and special, have made a fine contribution to a fuller under- 
standing of our past. The Commission has made an inestimable 
contribution in publishing doctoral dissertations which have gone 
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to the roots of certain more or less neglected phases of our history. 

The study of Pennsylvania history in schools and colleges, un- 
der requirements which were set up in this period, has enlarged 
the number of people who read and know something of their 
heritage. It has also called forth publication of textbooks and 
other aids for the study and teaching of the subject. Of these 
only a beginning has been made, but a beginning which has great 
promise. 

The constituent historical societies in the Federation have been 
more flourishing and more productive in this period than ever 
before, and especially those of larger scope. Significantly, the be- 
ginning of the period saw the establishment of a new state-wide 
organization of individual members—the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, which was another aspect of the new era. In the 
general field of the history of the Commonwealth, the Genealogical 
Society of Pennsylvania has maintained a position of strength; 
the Society for Pennsylvania Archeology has been reorganized 
and greatly strengthened; the Pennsylvania German Society has 
gone on its quiet but effective way; and the folklore societies have 
had a stronger appeal in these days when folklore commands wide- 
spread interest, through folk festivals and other ways of inform- 
ing the public of this intriguing and important phase of historical 
understanding. 

Celebrations of anniversaries of historical interest are to be 
considered among the most effective means of preserving and dis- 
seminating knowledge of our historical heritage, particularly from 
the point of view of the general public. In the past fifty years the 
celebration of anniversaries of significant historical events has 
become a fixed part of the American pattern, almost “standard 
procedure” in all aspects of life. Although we are concerned here 
primarily with Pennsylvania history, historical connections cannot 
be separated categorically. When the sesquicentennial anniver- 
saries relating to the founding of the nation were celebrated in 
the twenties, the national and state connections could not be sep- 
arated, nor indeed was the local significance overlooked. In the 
past two decades celebrations of anniversaries have played an im- 
pressive part in Pennsylvania. Consider the beneficial results of 
the Tercentenary of the Coming of the Swedes, in research, in 
publication, in the placing of commemorative markers, in schol- 
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arly and popular addresses at public meetings. A multitude of 
people to whom this early period had been relatively unknown, 
and who had little or no interest in it, were made familiar with 
the meaning and the essential facts of the story of New Sweden. 
The celebrations centering around the two hundredth anniversaries 
of events of the French and Indian War have already done much 
to enhance our appreciation of the history of those days, and will 
do more before the end of this decade. 

So it is with publications. No one can measure the effects of 
any printed work, be it serious monograph or popular re-telling of 
incidents or events; be it novel, poem, or descriptive and pictorial 
work. This is emphatically true of many a publication of the past 
twenty years. 

It is the same with our shrines and museums, whether publicly 
or privately owned and conducted. In this realm of historical 
demonstration Pennsylvania is eminently rich, and most of these 
material memorials of our historic past have either been established 
in the past half century or developed to their point of present value 
in the past quarter century. Who can go to Pennsbury, to Ephrata, 
to Wheatland, to the museum at 1300 Locust Street in Philadel- 
phia, to the Daniel Boone Homestead, to Old Economy, to the 
Stephen Foster Memorial, to the Pennsylvania Farm Museum of 
Landis Valley, to the State Museum, to the museums of the his- 
torical societies of Berks, York and Bucks counties, to Valley 
Forge, to Fort Necessity, or follow the Sullivan Trail—without 
a thrill and at least some little instruction? To these may be added 
literally hundreds of historic spots: the field of Brandywine; a 
pioneer venture, the Union Canal Tunnel; an aboriginal loca- 
tion, Tioga Point; a famous building, the Wills House; the first 
church, Gloria Dei. History is learned from these, too, and knowl- 
edge of this history has been made more available in these last two 
decades. This was a great period, the best part of a half century 
of satisfying achievement. 

There is much to which we may look forward. The future is 
promising, because of the labor and devotion of uncountable men 
and women who have contributed in the past fifty years to a nota- 
ble achievement in Pennsylvania history. 








THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By Ropert K. Murray, Secretary 


HE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvazia His- 
Ruse Association opened with a luncheon on Friday, October 
14, 1955, in Hogg Hall, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Following a delicious meal at which fifty-six members and guests 
were present, Dr. Ralph C. Hutchison, President of Lafayette 
College, welcomed the Association on behalf of his institution, ex- 
tending to the Association the hospitality and facilities of the col- 
lege. Dr. Edwin B. Coddington, chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee, also welcomed the Association in the name of 
the Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society, call- 
ing attention to the fact that next year the Society would be fifty 
years old. Dr. Philip S. Klein, President of the Association, 
acknowledged these words of welcome, thanking both the college 
and the Northampton Society for their willingness to act as co- 
hosts for the twenty-fourth annual meeting. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon session was to have been 
Dr. Amos A. Ettinger, presently a visiting professor at Southern 
Methodist University. Although an unexpected illness prevented 
his appearance, he had sent his paper, entitled “The Lehigh’s Rocky 
Rapids,” to Mr. Melville J. Boyer, program chairman, who read 
it skillfully. In this paper, Dr. Ettinger traced the origin of the 
Lehigh’s name, surveyed the river’s importance to eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and described its winding course in beautiful prose. Only 
a romantic, such as Dr. Ettinger, could have spoken thus of the 
Lehigh, its history, and its significance. 

The Friday afternoon session convened at 2:30 o'clock in Room 
101, Kirby Hall. Professor Victor L. Johnson of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege presided and introduced the first speaker, the Hon. Henry L. 
Snyder of Allentown. In his paper, “Unique Aspects of the Trials 
of John Fries,” Mr. Snyder re-told the famous story of Fries and 
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his treason trials. Concentrating mainly on the handling of the 
second trial, the author pointed out the highly irregular pro- 
cedures used by the prosecution. The actions of the presiding judge, 
Samuel Chase, were particularly prejudicial to the interests of the 
defendants. 

The second speaker, Mr. Karl F. Wittrich, formerly of Muhlen- 
berg College, described the “Early Banking Practices in Lehigh 
County.” In his paper, Mr. Wittrich examined the era 1814-1879 
during which time twenty-seven banking institutions were founded 
of which but six survived. The speaker concluded that this failure 
record was due largely to a lack of central supervision coupled 
with too much competition. 

At 4:15 o'clock the Friday afternoon session adjourned to Hogg 
Hall where the members of the History Department of Lafayette 
College and their wives acted as hosts at an informal tea and 
coffee hour, 

The Annual Dinner meeting of the Association convened at 6:30 
p.m. in the main dining room of the Hotel Easton. One hundred 
and four members and guests enjoyed a delicious meal, which was 
followed by the spirited singing of the Lafayette College Varsity 
Quartette. President Klein then introduced those at the speaker's 
table and proceeded to the testimonial for the honored guest of the 
evening—a man who needed no introduction, Dr. Lawrence Henry 
Gipson, Research Professor Emeritus of Lehigh University and 
author of the monumental multi-volumed The British Empire 
Before the American Revolution. Professor Gipson was presented 
an inscribed parchment of the testimonial as a token of the esteem 
in which he is held by the Association. A charter and council mem- 
ber of the Association, Dr. Gipson was its president in 1939. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. J. Edgar Swain, chairman 
of the Department of History, Muhlenberg College. Dr. Swain 
spoke on the general topic of modern trends in world history and 
cited as significant developments the decline of Europe in world 
affairs, the rise in importance of the Far East, and the “changed” 
policy of Russia. These developments, said Dr. Swain, make it 
imperative that we re-evaluate our own system, elect top calibre 
men to public office, and maintain a high level of prosperity. Al- 
though the speaker confessed that in some respects modern trends 
indicated difficult times ahead, he professed to see certain signs of 
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health in the total situation. Among these he mentioned the pros- 
pects of the peaceful use of atomic energy, continued reliance on the 
practicability of international cooperation, and a moral rebirth in 
certain areas of the world, particularly in the United States. 

Following the dinner meeting, members and guests were taken 
by chartered bus on a tour of the historic sites in Easton. These 
included the First Reformed Church, the George Taylor House, 
and the Headquarters of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society. At the latter, punch and cookies were served 
by the women of the Society. 

On Saturday morning, Phi Alpha Theta, national history hon- 
orary, acted as host at a breakfast served to members and guests 
in the Hotel Easton. At the conclusion of this affair, the conven- 
tion assembled on the Lafayette College campus in Room 101, 
Kirby Hall, for the annual business meeting. The following action 
was taken: Dr. J. Cutler Andrews was elected vice-president to 
serve from 1955 to 1958; Messrs. Edwin Coddington, Alfred 
James, Louis Heizmann, and John Powell were elected to the 
Council to serve from 1955 to 1958; A. D. Graeff was elected to 
the Council to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Russell Ferguson to 
1956. A report was made on the financial status of the Associa- 
tion and the Secretary reported a membership of 1,400. Dr. Paul 
A. W. Wallace reported for the magazine by announcing the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Norman B. Wilkinson to replace Dr. Ferguson 
as Book Review Editor, and reminded members that the January, 
1956, issue would be devoted entirely to the publication of the 
Livingston Indian papers. Next, the meeting went on record to 
request the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction to take 
action on the report of the Association’s Committee on the Basic 
Course in United States and Pennsylvania History. The proposed 
Association budget for 1956 was then accepted and a series of 
resolutions thanking our hosts and expressing regret at the deaths 
of Dr. Russell J. Ferguson and Dr. Franklin Holbrook were 
adopted. 

The Saturday morning session followed the business meeting. 
Dr. John M. Coleman of Lafayette College was chairman and 
introduced the two speakers, Professor Preston A. Barba, editor 
of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, and Dr. Albert V. 
House, of Harpur College, Endicott, New York. 
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Dr. House’s paper, “A Chapter in Pennsylvania Democratic 
Politics in the 1870's,” analyzed the activities of the Democratic 
party in Pennsylvania in the immediate post-Civil War period.' 
Dr. Barba’s paper on “Symbols and Stones” discussed the mean- 
ings and deviation of the signs and symbols found on Pennsyl- 
vania German tombstones during the century from 1750 to 1850.* 
A spirited question and answer period followed the reading of 
this paper. 

The last session of the twenty-fourth annual meeting began at 
12:30 p.m. with a steak luncheon in Hogg Hall. Presiding was 
Dr. George D. Harmon of Lehigh University who introduced the 
speaker, Mr. J. Bennett Nolan of Reading. Choosing as his topic 
‘Benjamin Franklin in the Lehigh Valley,’ Mr. Nolan, in his 
engaging style, took his audience with him to fight the wars against 
the Indian in the Lehigh Valley. Particularly did he concentrate 
on the importance of Franklin’s fort for the security of the Le- 
high area. 

It was originally planned that following this last luncheon the 
members would be conducted on an historical tour of the Moravian 
Settlement at Bethlehem, but torrential rains precluded such a 
journey. Hence, the convention was adjourned after a few clos- 
ing remarks by Drs. Coddington and Klein, so that all present 
could get an early start home. 

Despite the fact most of those attending arrived on Friday in 
a pouring rain and departed under still dripping skies, the con- 
vention’s spirit was bright and undimmed. If possible, the dismal 
weather served to kindle an esprit de corps which rendered wet 
shoes and soggy clothes of no important consequence since all 
present were in the same companionable predicament. One fact 
is sure: whatever the convention lacked in meteorological pleas- 
antness, the local arrangements and program committees com- 
pensated for in hospitality, fine entertainment, delectable food 
and interesting papers. 


"Dr. House’s paper is published in this issue. 
* Published in this issue. 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


By Davin B. SKILLMAN* 


HERE can be little doubt that the famous “second visit” of 

Lafayette to America in 1824 was an important factor in the 
establishment of the college which has now borne his name for 
more than a century and a quarter. In September of that year 
Latayette’s triumphal journey brought him to Philadelphia. On 
the 22nd of that month at 7 a.m., enthusiasts marched away from 
the Center Square in Easton, which was little more than a village 
at the confluence of the Lehigh and Delaware Rivers, to pay their 
homage to the distinguished visitor and join in the great celebra- 
tion. For two days they floated and rowed down the Delaware in 
Durham boats, Six days were spent among the stirring scenes con- 
nected with the welcome to the fine old Frenchman. They walked 
the sixty miles back to Easton in two more days. 

With their minds inspired and their horizons broadened by what 
they had seen and heard in the country’s largest city, leading citi- 
zens were quite ready to accept the suggestions of James Madison 
Porter, a young lawyer, son of Revolutionary General Andrew 
Porter of Norristown, that a non-sectarian college be established 
in Easton, and that of the town school teacher, Josiah Davis, that 
it be called “Lafayette College.’ These suggestions were formally 
adopted at a meeting of citizens held in White’s Hotel in the north- 
east corner of Center Square on December 27, 1824. A bill to in- 
corporate the college was promptly introduced into the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. But opposition and characteristic legislative 
postponements delayed action on the bill till March 9, 1826. On 

*David B. Skillman, Esq., is author of The Biography of a College: Being 
the History of the First Century of the Life of Lafayette College (Easton, 
Laiayette College, 1932), a two-volume work which is the basis for the 
present article. The illustrations are used by courtesy of the College. 

* Lafayette knew before he died, in 1834, that a college had been established 
in America bearing his name. He never visited Easton, although he spent 
several weeks in Bethlehem, twelve miles west of Easton, recuperating from 
the wounds he had received at the battle of Brandywine in September, 1777. 


Because the American Friends of Lafayette has made the Lafayette College 


Library its official repository, a notable collection of Lafayettensia is to be 
found there. 
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that day the college came into legal existence through the signed 
approval of Governor J. Andrew Shulze. 

The Trustees promptly discovered that a Charter doesn’t make 
a College. Nearly six years were spent in the vain search for a 
man who would assume the presidency of a college which had 
neither grounds, nor buildings, nor students, nor faculty, nor re- 
sources of any kind. Finally, in January, 1832, the Trustees dis- 
covered that the Manual Labor Academy of Pennsylvania, which 
had been struggling in Germantown since 1829, was threatened 
with dissolution for lack of funds. Its President was the Rev. 
George Junkin, a Presbyterian minister. The Lafayette Trustees 
had declared that their college should not be “priest-ridden.” Not 
a single clergyman had been elected to their Board. But by accept- 
ing Dr. Junkin, they could also get a student body and a faculty. 
So they abandoned their prejudice against the clergy and invited 
Dr. Junkin and his Academy to become Lafayette College. 

For the accommodation of the new institution, a 600-acre farm 
on the hillside rising from the south bank of the Lehigh River 
was rented for $450 a year. The farmhouse was adapted by stu- 
dent labor to provide classroom and dormitory facilities. To do 
this work, the boys and their teachers walked and carried their 
belongings from their academy in Germantown to Easton, in 
March of 1832. 

Without fanfare or formality the first classes convened in the 
modified farmhouse on May 9. Forty-three students and two 
teachers answered this first call to classes. The farm was cultivated 
and in makeshift shops miscellaneous manufacturing was carried 
on as part of the college program.’ 

So successful was the first year on the rented farm that it was 
apparent that the college should have its own property and a better 
location. It was in the selection of such location that the Board 
of Trustees exercised sagacity and foresight that will be admired 
as long as there is a “College on the Hill.’’ They selected an ample 
elevated plain, one hundred feet or more above the tiny borough 
of Easton overlooking the valleys of the Delaware and the Lehigh 
Rivers. On this plateau the Trustees started at once to build what 
they called the “college edifice”; this is still standing and in use, 
identified as the central portion of South College.’ On May 1, 1834, 


*The manual labor part of the college curriculum was abandoned in 1839. 
“Its west wing was seriously damaged by fire on March 3, 1956. 
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with great pomp and ceremony, the building was dedicated to its 
lofty purpose. 

For fourteen years the infant institution, torn by constant 
strife involving trustees, president, faculty and students, but sup- 
ported by noble sacrifice, carried on the struggle for existence, de- 
pendent upon student fees, niggardly appropriations from the 
Commonwealth and occasional grudging gifts from the citizens of 
the town who had given it life. By 1848 the financial situation had 
become so desperate that the Trustees met to consider closing the 
college. Its life was prolonged by only three votes. The Board 
then turned for aid to the Synod of Philadelphia of the Presby- 
terian Church. Aid was promised, but in exchange for the virtual 
transfer of the control of the College to the Synod. The old Board 
had no alternative but to surrender.* 

While the Synod itself did little in supplying the promised aid, 
it added to the Board of Trustees a number of men who had 
broader views and greater influence than the earlier, more pro- 
vincial members. It provided a great number of potential donors 
who would not have been available without the church connection. 
Finally it provided a president, the Rev. Daniel V. McLean, a 
Presbyterian minister who had a talent for raising money. By 
January, 1854, he had succeeded in raising $100,000, which was 
to have constituted an endowment fund. Most of it was used, how- 
ever, for the payment of old debts and current expenses. Yet, it 
carried the College through the crisis, and the influence of the 
institution greatly increased. 

The impetus provided by Dr. McLean's campaign for funds 
was followed by a faculty appointment which did more to gain 
academic recognition for Lafayette than any faculty appointment 
before, or since. In 1856, at the age of thirty, Francis A. March 
was appointed a tutor (equivalent to the present academic rank 
of Instructor) at $500 a year. Mr. March was a graduate of Am- 
herst and had there heard lectures by Noah Webster, and had sat 
in the classroom under Webster’s son-in-law, William C. Fowler. 
He thus received inspiration from both the compiler of the first 
American dictionary of English, and the author of an early Eng- 


* The Synod (which later became the Synod of Pennsylvania) relinquished 
this control in 1885. Since then the connection between the Synod and the 
College has been nominal. 
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lish grammar. In a short time he introduced into the curriculum 
at Lafayette the study of the English language. Heretofore, lan- 
guage study in American colleges had been confined to Latin and 
Greek. At this late date, when English has been for seventy-five 
years the most important department in arts and science curricula, 
it is impossible to realize what a radical innovation Professor 
March’s courses in the English language were. He became rec- 
ognized both in this country and in England as a foremost scholar 
of his day. Courses in English were introduced during the next 
few years into all American colleges, and Lafayette had a per- 
manent place in the collegiate sun. 

The College was barely beginning to reap the fruits of Professor 
March’s scholarship and initiative when the Civil War broke out. 
This conflict depleted the student body, consequently reduced in- 
come, and again dissolution of the college was threatened. After 
June, 1863, wher the call came for more volunteers to repel the 
Southern invasion of Pennsylvania, there remained but 19 of 
the 247 students who were enrolled at the beginning of the war. 
The President, Dr. George Wilson McPhail, resigned so that his 
salary might be saved. The rest of the faculty had agreed to carry 
on for whatever income the tuition fees would bring. This was 
the low point. 

With the northern victory at Gettysburg in the following month, 
the fortunes of Lafayette, as well as those of the Union, turned 
the corner. In October, 1863, the Rev. William C. Cattell, another 
Presbyterian minister possessed of social grace and personal 
charm, was elected president. As their enlistments expired, young 
men hurried back to college. Dr. Cattell’s boundless industry, to- 
gether with the prosperity of the war and the post-war periods, 
brought in many contributions. In September of 1864, Ario Par- 
dee, a pioneer coal operator, of Hazleton, Pennsylvania, made the 
first of his great donations to Lafayette, twenty thousand dollars. 
His subsequent gifts established engineering education at Lafa- 
yette, built the great building on the campus which bears his 
name, and provided the first real endowment fund the College had 
ever had. 

The first gift of Mr. Pardee was followed by a decade of great 
prosperity in both the material and educational aspects of the 
College. Its prestige became such that in the fall of 1872, its fresh- 
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man enrollment (115) exceeded Princeton (110) ; Amherst (86) ; 
Dartmouth and Williams; and was only slightly less than Yale 
(131). In that period, undergraduate life began to take on modern 
aspects on the Lafayette campus, as it did elsewhere. The Greek- 
letter fraternity, at first surreptitiously, appeared in the campus 
social order. Student publications, literary magazines, yearbooks 
and campus newspapers had their crude and humble beginnings. 
Athletic sports began to absorb the energies and enthusiasm which 
had been devoted to the literary societies in earlier days. 

The “hard times” which followed the panic of 1873, lack of 
educational leadership and internal dissension slowed the progress 
of the institution during much of the last quarter of the century. 
Since then, however, Lafayette has grown physically, financially 
and academically through the administrations of Ethelbert Dud- 
ley Warfield (23 years) ; John Henry MacCracken (11 years) ; 
William Mather Lewis (18 years) ; and Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
the present incumbent of the presidency, who has served for ten 
years. 

The enrollment of Lafayette College is presently about 1,500. 
It has a faculty of 140. Its physical plant is valued at over eight 
million dollars, and new buildings to add another million are in 
the course of construction. Its endowment funds exceed six mil- 
lion dollars. The Lafayette College, where the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association held its annual meeting in the fall of 1955, 
is a far cry from the little college which opened its doors in a 
rented farmhouse on the banks of the Lehigh River in May, 1832. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


THE FEDERATION MEETING 


The regular annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies will be held at Harrisburg on Saturday, May 
12, 1956, with headquarters at the Penn-Harris Hotel. Registra- 
tion will begin at 9:30 A.M. The meeting will be concluded in the 
afternoon, following the usual luncheon and afternoon sessions. 
The program will feature a discussion of the all-important ques- 
tion of what the societies can do to serve the needs of the schools 
in teaching Pennsylvania history. An able panel of teachers, school 
administrators, and historical society representatives will attempt 
to find a solution to this recurring problem. The luncheon session 
will feature an illustrated lecture on historical restoration and 
preservation. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on Oc- 
tober 4, Homer N. Young, Esq., told the story of Lincoln’s guard 
at the Wills House. On November 1, Mrs. James P. Cairns pre- 
sented a study of the Hendrickson family, Swedish settlers in the 
Delaware valley. Charles C. Culp related the history of the Culp 
family on December 6, and Miss Margaret McMillan told the story 
of Cole’s Cavalry on January 10. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its fiftieth annual 
pilgrimage on October 8, making a ninety-mile tour of western 
Berks and northern Lancaster counties. Ephrata Cloister and the 
Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Valley were among the 
historical shrines visited. On November 13, Henry J. Kauffman 
of Lancaster gave an illustrated lecture on “Guns of the Revolu- 
tionary Period,” and there was a special display of early American 
guns in the Society’s museum. The Society joined with the 
Reading branch of the American Association of University Women 
in observing Wallace Stevens night. J. Bennett Nolan, Esq., spoke 
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on the life of the famous poet, who was born in Reading seventy- 
five years ago; and Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Paul Harris gave a 
reading of some of his poems. On February 10, the Society held 
a Washington and Lincoln Dinner Meeting, jointly with the Berks 
County Chapter of the D.A.R. and the Governor Joseph Hiester 
Chapter of the S.A.R. 


Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, of Bucknell University, discussed “Lester 
Frank Ward, a Forgotten Man of Bradford County,” at the meet- 
ing of the Bradford County Historical Society on September 15. 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, spoke 
on “Travels with John Heckewelder” on October 20. “The Albany 
Purchase” was presented by Joseph F. Ingham, of Selinsgrove, 
on November 17. Moving pictures were shown at the meetings 
on December 15 and January 19. 


The meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on Oc- 
tober 18 was addressed by Dr. Maurice A. Mook, Professor of 
Anthropology, Pennsylvania State University, on “The ‘Plain 
People’ of Pennsylvania.” On October 15, a marker was dedicated 
at the birthplace of Mark Sullivan, famous newspaperman and 
historian, who died in 1952. At the ceremonies, Judge J. Paul 
MacElree gave the principal address. The “1704 House” was 
formally opened on October 31, after restoration by the Brinton 
Family Association, and will be open on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons from 2 to 5, the same as the Society’s other 
historic building, the David Townsend House. G. Carroll Lindsay, 
Research Assistant, The Henry Francis DuPont Winterthur 
Museum, presented a paper, “Athens on High Street,” dealing 
with the local Greek Revival architecture of Thomas U. Walter, 
on November 15. The annual Christmas party was held on De- 
cember 13, when Mrs. Richard Cadbury gave an illustrated talk 
on “Dilworthtown Neighbors of 1682-1800.” On January 18 and 
25, small study groups dealing with American pewter and with 
the historical geology of the county took the place of the regular 
monthly meetings. 


The October 5 meeting of the Crawford County Historical So- 
ciety was addressed by Donald H. Kent, Associate Historian, 
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Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, on “High- 
lights of French Dominion in the Upper Ohio Valley.” On No- 
vember 10, Dr. A. P. Coleman, President of Alliance College, 
spoke on “The Poles in Pennsylvania.” On January 12, Robert S. 
Bates, Editor of the Tribune Republican, told the story of “The 
Diamond,” Meadville’s park which most Pennsylvanians would 
call a square. 


At the meeting of the Hamilton Library and Cumberland 
County Historical Association on October 13, Allan D. Thompson 
presented a paper on “What Two Boys Saw in the Army: Letters 
from Civil War Camps by Leo and John Faller.” On November 
10, Dr. J. Clair McCullough discussed “Some Old School Text- 
books,” and on February 9, William A. Hunter, Senior Archivist, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “The 
Provincial Fort at Carlisle.” John McCrea gave a paper on “The 
Big Spring and the Big Spring Turnpike” at the meeting on 
March 8. 


At the first fall meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin 
County, John B. Rhoads, a student at Haverford College, spoke 
on the early iron industry in the colonies, with emphasis on 
Pennsylvania's part. His talk was illustrated with colored slides. 
On October 1, the Society held its annual pilgrimage. Two bus- 
loads of members left the John Harris Mansion to take a special 
chartered barge trip on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, between 
Georgetown, D. C., and Cumberland, Maryland. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing and fall dinner in Chester on November 16. All the officers 
were re-elected. President George Plowman announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make plans for the improvement of 
the Morton Mortonson property, which the Society administers 
under a ninety-nine-year lease from the Borough of Norwood. 
The principal speaker was Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of 
PENNSYLVANIA History, who discussed the Great Minquas Path 
and other Indian paths. The Eastern Chapter of the Society held 
its annual meeting on September 25 in the hall of the Delaware 
County Institute of Science, Media. Walter Palmer, President 
Emeritus of the Institute, spoke on its history. 
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The Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association met at North East 
on October 28, when David Taylor, soil scientist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke on the historical geology of the Great 
Lakes area. Dr. James Cox, of the North East Horticultural Ex- 
periment Station, introduced the speaker. On January 20, the As- 
sociation met at the Y.M.C.A. in Erie, and Max Darone, executive 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A., presented a Lincoln period program of 
American folk songs. The April meeting will be held at Weis Li- 
brary, and a tour of the covered bridges in Erie County will be 
conducted in June. 


“The Historical Society of Frankford sustained a great loss on 
October 16, 1955, by the death of Harry S. Donat, an outstanding 
member of the Society who has long been active in many ways, 
and enthusiastic in whatever he undertook. His pleasing per- 
sonality and his amazing knowledge of local history were shown 
in the many historical talks which he gave to societies, schools, 
and various groups in surrounding localities. We are grateful for 
the privilege of his friendship and his faithful devotion to the 
interests of our Historical Society. We can honor him by our 
increased loyalty and interest in our Society and in Pennsylvania 
history, both of which meant so much to him.”—Caroline W. 
Smedley. 


The annual joint meeting of the Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Indiana County, the Indiana County Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Indian Spring 
Chapter of the U. S. Daughters of the War of 1812 was held in 
Memorial Hall on March 2, 1956. Dr. Richard C. Hitchcock, con- 
sulting engineer of the Syntron Company, discussed and demon- 
strated “High Fidelity—From Edison’s Tin Foil Machine to the 
Present Day.” The Indiana County Society is taking an active part 
in the plans and preparations for the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Armstrong expedition. Mrs. Frances 
Strong Helman, director of the Society, is chairman of the State 
committee which is arranging the celebration. 


The meeting of the Keystonians on October 20 was devoted to 
John C. Dight, their founder and president who died on August 
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31. It was not a formal program, but informal reminiscences on 
a volunteer basis. On November 17, William H. Work spoke on 
“Pennsylvania in September, 1862,” the state of public morale at 
the time of the Battle of Antietam. There was also an election of 
officers. Fred H. Mason was elected President to replace Mr. 
Dight. Other officers are: William S. Middleton, First Vice Pres- 
ident ; Homer L. Kreider, Second Vice President ; Walter D. Roos, 
Third Vice President; Henry H. Eddy, Secretary; H. R. Moffitt, 
Treasurer; and W. Carl Sprout, Publicity Chairman. On De- 
cember 15, Dr. Eugene E. Doll, of the Public Records Division 
of the Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on Ephrata 
Cloister. Colonel Lynn G. Adams, former Commissioner of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, told the story of that great organiza- 
tion at the meeting on January 19. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society expects to occupy its 
new $155,000 home in late July, 1956. The fireproof brick and 
concrete structure, of Colonial Williamsburg style architecture, is 
located next to Wheatland, formerly the home of President James 
Buchanan, in the western suburbs of Lancaster. 

During the past year special committees of the Society have 
been working to secure greater community participation in its 
functions. One committee has been acquainting the community 
with the services and facilities of the Society, and its place and 
purpose in education. Another committee has been enrolling many 
new members, while another has completed a revision and modern- 
ization of the By-laws. As the Society goes into its 70th year, and 
its new building, it will be as up-to-date and efficient as its new 
home. 

Augmenting the other projects is an extensive program to 
“make the community history-conscious.” This phase, under the 
direction of the secretary, has been (during the past year) pre- 
paring for the local newspapers a weekly column, “Local History 
Question Box,” in which historical questions from readers are 
answered. This is always featured as a regular column on the 
editorial page. In addition, a historical feature usually relating 
to some current happening is written each week for a local news- 
paper, and a “Then and Now” series of photographs has been 
featured in a newspaper for 40 issues thus far. 
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At the January, 1956, election of officers, Editor M. Luther 
Heisey retired after 20 years of service. During his tenure twenty 
volumes of the historical society’s papers have been published. 

Jack W. W. Loose, secretary, was elected editor also. Other 
officers were re-elected. Miss Elizabeth C. Kieffer, of Fackenthal 
Library of Franklin & Marshall College, was appointed program 
chairman to succeed Heisey. 

Louis J. Heizmann, former head of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies and of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, spoke before the Lancaster County Historical Society on 
the early history of Berks County at the latter’s January meeting. 
Early lantern slides of Reading were shown. 

The last meeting of the Lancaster County Historical Society to 
be held in its old home, 307 N. Duke St., on May 4, 1956, will 
take the form of “Old Members’ Night,” with some of the earliest 
members discussing old times. Expected to preside during part of 
this meeting is 93-year-old George F. K. Erisman, vice president 
of the Society, and a charter member. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its annual pilgrimage 
on October 29, first visiting the Schwenkfelder Library and Mu- 
scum at Pennsburg, where Andrew S. Berkey, the Director, 
showed some of the special features. After luncheon at the Perk- 
iomen School, the group continued to the old Lutheran Church 
at Trappe, and to the Audubon Shrine and Wildlife Sanctuary, 
where the Curator, J. d’Arcy Northwood, addressed them. On 
January 12, the Society held a dinner meeting, and Louis J. Heiz- 
mann, of Reading, gave an illustrated lecture on “Blue Historical 
China, Gaudy Dutch, and Spatterware.” It is announced that the 
next volume of the Society’s Proceedings will feature the Revolu- 
tionary War letters of Jacob Weiss. 


At the fall meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society, on 
October 23, Donald H. Kent, Associate State Historian, spoke 
on “The French in Western Pennsylvania,’ and showed slides 
to illustrate the places and persons discussed. On February 21, 
Dr. Guy S. Klett spoke on “Historic and Picturesque Spots of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity.” 
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The Mercer County Historical Society is offering a hundred 
dollar college scholarship as the award in a historical essay con- 
test, of which the details were announced recently by Albion 
Bindley, President of the Society. A letter to the county’s thirteen 
high schools set forth the rules and procedures for the essays, 
which may deal with any phase of the history of Mercer County 
or northwestern Pennsylvania. The essays must be submitted to 
Dr. Frederick M. Binder, Dean of Thiel College, on or before 
April 15, 1956. The scholarship will be announced at the winner's 
high school commencement, and paid to the college or university 
of the winner’s choice. 


The year 1956 will be a “Year of Commemoration” for Mifflin 
County when tribute will be paid to two distinguished natives of 
the county, Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock and Major General Frank 
Ross McCoy, and when the bicentennial of the building, siege, 
and fall of Fort Granville will be observed. Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
State Historian, spoke at a November meeting of the executive 
committee for the “Year of Commemoration” and the directors 
of the Mifflin County Historical Society, and pointed out that the 
celebration of the bicentennial of Fort Granville will be part of a 
general statewide celebration of the events of the French and 
Indian War in 1756. The Fort Granville celebration will be the 
prelude to the celebration of the bicentennial of the Armstrong 
expedition to Kittanning, which was the counter-blow of Penn- 
sylvania frontiersmen after the fall of the fort. 

First in Mifflin County's schedule of events for the year is Arbor 
and Bird Day, April 9, the birthday of Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock. 
Programs will be given in all the high schools of the county, and 
Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of Forests and Waters, will 
speak at special ceremonies. On June 4+ there will be a Major 
General Frank Ross McCoy Memorial Dinner, with the formal 
presentation of the McCoy Memorial Collection to the Historical 
Society. Faith of our Fathers Sunday will be observed on July 
29, and on August 1 to 3 a historical pageant, ‘““From These Ashes 
There Shall Rise . . ,” will be presented on Mitchell Field in 
Lewistown, to tell the story of Fort Granville. A month later 
comes the sequel in the bicentennial of the Armstrong expedition, 
August 30 to September 8. Souvenir plates with pictures of Gen- 
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eral McCoy, Dr. Rothrock, and Fort Granville will be on sale 
early in the year. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on February 22, at their new building, 1654 
DeKalb Street, Norristown. This meeting marked the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Society’s founding, for it was organized 
at a meeting on February 22, 1881. The program was devoted 
principally to the observance of the Diamond Jubilee, and recol- 
lections of the years since Col. Theodore W. Bean and a group of 
distinguished citizens called the first meeting. Dr. H. M. J. Klein, 
Professor Emeritus of History at Franklin and Marshall College, 
spoke on “Conserving the Past.” Mrs. A. Conrad Jones, daughter 
of the first President, and a member since 1891, gave some recol- 
lections of the Society’s activities. 


Under the auspices of the Moravian Historical Society, a serv- 
ice was held in Nazareth on October 9, in memory of the mis- 
sionary martyrs who died at Gnadenhuetten on the Mahony 
(Lehighton). The service was held on South Fourth Street, ad- 
joining the cemetery. The Rev. Dr. John R. Weinlick, Professor of 
Historical Theology, Moravian Theological Seminary, gave the 
memorial address, and pastors of Moravian, Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Methodist churches took part in the service and the impressive 
memorial liturgy. 


On October 28, the meeting of the Muncy Historical Society 
was addressed by John Witthoft, State Anthropologist, who dis- 
cussed traces of Western Indian and Ohio Mound-Builders’ culture 
in the West Branch valley. Mrs. James Wendell, of Pottstown, the 
President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, 
was the speaker on November 22, her subject “The Recent Restora- 
tion and Furnishing of Pottsgrove Mansion.” The annual meeting 
was held on December 16. Marshall R. Anspach, Esq., spoke on 
January 27, describing an incident which led to a canal riot in 
1833. On February 24, Dr. T. Kenneth Wood related the history 
of the Muncy Valley Hospital, of which he was one of the twelve 
founding doctors. 
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The fall meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held on December 7. The speaker was 
Dr. Charles A. Waltman, who discussed the battle monuments of 
Brandywine and Germantown, with illustrative slides. 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its sixty-fifth annual 
meeting at the Pennsylvania State University on October 21 and 
22, 1955. George Korson gave a lecture on “The Pennsylvania 
German Influence on the Anthracite Mining Industry.” Dr. 
Maurice Mook of the Pennsylvania State University was the 
moderator for a panel on “The Changing Pattern of Pennsylvania 
German Culture, 1855-1955,” in which the participants included 
Dr. Russell W. Gilbert, of Susquehanna University; Dr. John A. 
Hostetler, of the Mennonite Publishing Company; the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Rupp, of Jordan Evangelical and Reformed Church; Dr. 
Albert F. Buffington and Walter E. Boyer, of Pennsylvania State 
University. Dr. Philip Klein, President of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, discussed “The Beaver Papers and the Uni- 
versity Library,’ and Dr. Harold Dickson described the “Penn- 
sylvania Painters,” a display of forty-eight paintings which the 
members examined. Other exhibits visited by the members in- 
cluded a display of folk art motifs arranged by Walter E. Boyer, 
and the permanent collection of household arts at the College of 
Home Economics. 


At the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto on Jan- 
uary 20, Dr. Albert H. Gerberich, Officer for Columbian Affairs of 
the U. S. Department of State, spoke on “Don Manuel Torres, 
First Latin American Diplomatic Agent to be Received by the 
United States: His Quarter Century in Philadelphia.” The 
speaker on February 17 was Major General U. S. Grant, 3rd 
(retired), President of the American Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation, and his topic was “City Planning in Philadelphia, 1681- 
1956.” On March 16, G. Edwin Brumbaugh discussed “The 
Restoration of the Eighteenth Century Cloisters at Ephrata.” 


At the meeting of the Potter County Historical Society on Jan- 
uary 27, Joseph Williams of Wellsboro spoke on the subject, “The 
Bingham Estate.” This society meets regularly on the last Fri- 
day in January, April, July and October. 
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On January 30, the Pottstown Historical Society met at Potts- 
grove for “An Evening with Stephen Foster.” After a few intro- 
ductory remarks by Paul Chancellor, the main portion of the eve- 
ning was devoted to singing and playing Foster’s music. Estelle 
Harrup Cremers, soprano, and the Pottsgrove Trio were the per- 
formers, but the audience joined in singing some of the better 
known songs. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society has begun to issue an 
occasional newsletter, Lures and Lore, as a means of regular con- 
tact with the members. On October 30, the Society met at the 
Orrstown Museum, which was built and developed by T. Z. 
Minehart, of Mount Parnell, under the sponsorship of the Orrs- 
town Bank. Mr. Minehart and his brother, C. D. Minehart, talked 
about early mills and waterpower in the area. Mr. Zook Brenize, 
cashier of the bank, told of plans for publishing a descriptive book- 
let as a help in touring the museum. On November 10, the Society 
met in the library of the new Shippensburg Area High School, and 
the superintendent, R. Todd Lloyd, told of the development of new 
and expanded school facilities in the area. 


At the November meeting of the Snyder County Historical So- 
ciety, Frank Gingrich, of Mount Pleasant Mills, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers include: Dr. E. M. Brungard, Selinsgrove, 
vice president; E. L. Swartzlander, Middleburg, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. Olive Aucker Glaze, Port Trevorton, assistant secre- 
tary; and Miss Hilda Kolpin, Selinsgrove, librarian. Evan P. Has- 
singer, of Middleburg, showed moving pictures of the Snyder 
County Centennial celebration. 


The Washington County Historical Society met at the LeMoyne 
House, Washington, Pennsylvania, on November 19. Stanton 
Belfour, Director of the Pittsburgh Foundation, spoke on “The 
Importance of Local History.” 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania opened its 
1955-56 season on October 27, with a lecture by Stefan Lorant, 
who is currently preparing a pictorial history of Pittsburgh to 
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commemorate the City’s bicentennial in 1958. In presenting “A 
New Look at Pittsburgh,” Mr. Lorant told of how he came to 
admire the city which he had first considered dismal, and now 
called the most interesting city in the world. He compared the 
city’s development to the four movements of a great symphony, 
the first movement dealing with the colonial development of 
western Pennsylvania, the second with the industrial development 
of the region, the third with the period of the Civil War and of 
industrial strife in Pittsburgh, and the last with the recent renais- 
sance of the city. 

At the meeting on November 14, Miss Ella Chalfant spoke on 
“The Earliest Wills Recorded in Allegheny County, and Some- 
thing of the Authors.” She was introduced by Mrs. Agnes L. 
Starrett, Director of the University of Pittsburgh Press, which 
published Miss Chalfant’s work, A Goodly Heritage. The speaker 
emphasized the importance of these early wills as revealing the 
character of the people, their interest in things both religious and 
financial, and their plans for the education of their children. The 
second part of the program dealt with the exhibit of paintings by 
local artists illustrating Pittsburgh’s early history. Some of these 
paintings will be used in Mr. Lorant’s pictorial history. 

On December 7, the speaker was L. Earl Dambach, on the 
subject, “Early Historical Flasks of Pittsburgh and the Mononga- 
hela District.” Mr. Dambach went back to ancient times, but dealt 
chiefly with the early flasks of the Pittsburgh region. Many of 
the flasks described were shown by slides on the screen, and some 
were displayed in the foyer. On January 18, Dr. Leland D. Bald- 
win, Professor of History at the University of Pittsburgh, gave 
an address on “Benjamin Franklin,” in observance of the 250th 
birthday of one of the greatest Americans. On February 8, Dr. 
John W. Christie, of Wilmington, Delaware, spoke on “Lincoln’s 
Effort to End the War by the Purchase of Slaves,” a plan not 
widely known today which centered in Delaware. Dr. Christie 
is president of the Historical Society of Delaware, president of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, and senior pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Wilmington. He is the brother 
of Director Robert D. Christie of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Governor Leader’s nominations of eight members of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission were confirmed by 
the State Senate on January 24, 1956. The new Commission held 
its first executive session on February 9, and elected Dr. S. K. 
Stevens Executive Director to replace Donald A. Cadzow. 

The Chairman of the Commission, Frank W. Melvin, of Phila- 
delphia, previously served as Chairman of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission from 1936 to 1940, a period of which the 
significance is made plain by Dr. Fortenbaugh earlier in this issue. 
Mr. Melvin is past president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies, former Governor of the Colonial Society of 
Pennsylvania, and active in many other historical and civil or- 
ganizations. Other new members include J. Bennett Nolan, of 
Reading ; Miss Grace Rankin, of Wilkinsburg ; Dr. Maurice Mook, 
of the Pennsylvania State University ; and Mrs. Eleanor H. Smith, 
of Germantown. From the previous Commission Governor Leader 
re-appointed Thomas Murphy, of Scranton; Miss Frances Dor- 
rance, of Dallas; and Dr. John W. Oliver, of the University of 
Pittsburgh. James B. Stevenson continued under a mid-term ap- 
pointment by Governor Fine. The principle of continuity was 
maintained to the fullest in these appointments: no less than five 
of the nine members had previous service on the Commission, 
while the remaining four were thoroughly familiar with various 
phases of its program. 

The new Executive Director, Dr. S. K. Stevens, is well known 
to the readers of PENNSYLVANIA History. As State Historian, 
as Executive Secretary of the Federation and as past president 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, he has been a powerful 
influence toward the expansion of interest and work in the state 
and local field of history. In terms of past achievement, his new 
position is not only a well-deserved honor but a good omen for 
the future of the allied historical organizations and agencies of 
the Commonwealth. 


Other important news to the State’s historical interests came 
on January 31, 1956, when Miss Genevieve Blatt, Secretary of 
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Internal Affairs, announced the appoinment of Mrs. Martha B. 
Curtis as Director of the Department’s Bureau of Land Records. 
Mrs. Curtis is also to serve as consultant in records management 
for the Department. She has had varied experience in private in- 
dustry and public administration, and is a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State University, where she majored in political science and 
history. As Miss Martha J. Bring, she was Secretary of the 
former Pennsylvania Historical Commission in 1936 and 1937. 
Later, she was on the professional staff of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission’s division of public records from 
1948 to 1951. In 1952 she became a records consultant with 
Remington Rand’s Business Services Department, where her work 
included microphotography and records management for in- 
dustries and organizations in many parts of the Nation and in 
some departments of the State government. 


To Pennsylvania’s usual number of important historical gather- 
ings another of special interest is added this year, the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Pittsburgh from 
April 19 to 21, at Hotel Webster Hall. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association and the other historical organizations of the 
Commonwealth join in welcoming this national historical society 
to Pennsylvania. Our Association will be represented by many 
individuals, and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission will have a display of its publications, as well as of Penn- 
sylvania History, The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography and the Pennsylvania Archeologist. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITED By NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


The First Republicans: Political Philosophy and Public Policy in the Party 
of Jefferson and Madison. By Stuart Gerry Brown. (Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1954. Pp. 186. $3.00.) 


The stream of books on the Founding Fathers and their contributions to 
the creation and development of the American nation goes on without cease. 
In recent years this flow has been augmented by the work of such excellent 
students as Irving Brant, Dumas Malone, Leonard White, John C. Miller 
and Adrienne Koch, to mention only a few. Breathing the dust of basic 
research they have dug deeply into the sources for understanding and mean- 
ing, and to them Mr. Brown is greatly indebted. Also, since he has depended 
principally, if not exclusively, upon published materials for his original 
sources, he owes much to the Boyds, Fords, Adamses and Fitzpatricks. 

The title of Mr. Brown’s work, The First Republicans, is an excellent one, 
full of great promise. But it implies a broader and deeper coverage than 
the book embraces. It is neither biography nor narrative, nor is it a history 
of the period in which the first Republicans appeared. Unconcerned with 
Republicans en masse, it is instead a series of observations on the ideas of 
a very few men, the elite of Republicanism. The individuals selected for 
consideration are George Mason, James Monroe, Thomas Paine, Albert Gal- 
latin, James Madison and Thomas Jefferson. The proportion of space 
allotted to these men is uneven, and by far the greatest amount of time is 
devoted to Madison and Jefferson. 

The author’s purpose in writing this book was to select some of the ideas 
of these men, as expressed during the approximate period, 1775 to 1810, 
and to show their relationship “to the concrete policies and programs which 
united the republicans in political action and characterized them as the Re- 
publican Party.” These ideas are held to be distinctive contributions to the 
theory and operation of republican government as it developed in the United 
States. In pursuance of this objective he begins with a brief appraisal of 
the basic philosophical theories of government which guided the Republicans 
not only during the decade of opposition to Hamiltonian Federalism but 
during the administrations of Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. In essence 
these theories emphasized man’s power to reason and improve his condition, 
his inherent dignity, his “inalienable” rights, and his liberties. These are 
listed in the first chapter. In the following five chapters the author presents 
several concrete issues and events to which the Republicans applied their 
fundamental concepts. The ones selected should surprise no one: the Con- 
stitution and its ratification, the Alien and Sedition Acts, Hamilton’s finan- 
cial proposals, the Whiskey Rebellion, the French Revolution and the Na- 
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poleonic wars, internal improvements, Jay’s Treaty, the Monroe Doctrine 
and the separation of church and state. 

While considering these many issues, with a brevity that presupposes a 
considerable knowledge on the reader’s part, Mr. Brown finds that the 
Republicans maintained a “remarkable” consistency of policy down through 
the years. This opinion is so firm that it leads him to deprecate strongly 
the “shallow . . . judgment” of textbook historians who have “parroted” 
the notion that the Republicans became conservative after 1800 and followed 
the policies of their predecessors. He is again hard on the historians when 
he exaggerates the significance of a paper on money written by Madison. 
This essay, written in 1779, must indeed have been the work of a man en- 
dowed with prophecy for “it effectively nullifies the shallow cliché of the 
historians that Madison and his friends were ignorant critics of Hamil- 
ton” (p. 54). In another place (p. 57) he refers to “the stereotype of the 
historians that Jefferson and Madison did not understand banking and spoke 
from provincial prejudice.” It is to be noted that he is condemning all his- 
torians, not just a few, and at no time does he name names or present de- 
tailed criticism. These easy generalizations and shot-gun indictments are 
unfortunately too frequent in this book. One must be constantly on the alert 
for loose identifications of a few men—sometimes only two or three—with 
the whole Republican party. For example, Madison’s essay on money, above 
referred to, “shows clearly why the Republicans were never susceptible to 
persuasion by the Federalists in merely technical argument.” This is indeed 
the Great Man Theory of history, with a vengeance. A more serious ques- 
tion is raised when Mr. Brown refers to party formation: “The Republican 
Party, as an articulate faction, had its origin in the opposition of Madison 
and Jefferson to Hamilton’s fiscal policy in 1790.” Aside from the assertion 
that the Republican Party had its beginning in 1790, in itself highly de- 
batable, we are to believe that “Republican Party” and “faction” are synony- 
mous, that conceivably there would be no difference between the two in 
1790 or in 1800—from the standpoint of party organization. Surely the con- 
troversial implications in this statement require some qualification. 

Mr. Brown’s book, within the limitations he has prescribed, is interesting 
and provocative, but it would have been improved had he omitted a rather 
inadequate postscript on Crosskey and included an index. 

Temple University Harry M. TINKcom 


Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1840-1940. By Stevenson Whit- 
comb Fletcher. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, 1955. Pp. 619. $4.50.) 


That this is volume two of a comprehensive historical work is implied 
by the time limits of the title. The excellent “Foreword” by William L. 
Henning, Pennsylvania Secretary of Agriculture, states well both the scope 
of the first volume and the features of this volume. It is true as asserted by 
Henning, “As with the first volume, Dean Fletcher really has written two 
books. One is the evolution of farming as an industry and an occupation 
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of Pennsylvanians. The other is concerned with the life of the farmer in 
terms of the individual and of the farm family.” 

The table of contents makes it plain that few topics are left out and that 
Dean Fletcher is a scholar indeed, in the particular literature and evidence 
relating to the two aspects of his professional and historical interests. Over 
two hundred topical headings found in the “Contents” are wisely handled 
in the context. Paragraphs four, five and six of the “Foreword” contain 
a highly condensed but very lucid summarization of the findings and con- 
tributions of the author in the presentation of his numerous topics in twenty 
well organized chapters on “The Land,” “The Farmers,” “Mechanized 
Farms,” “Labor,” “Soil Fertility,” “Feed Crops,” “Cash Crops,” “Dairying, 
1840-1900,” “Dairying, 1900-1940,” “Livestock Farming,” “Horticulture,” 
“Transportation and Marketing,” “Profit and Loss,” “Agriculture and Gov- 
ernment,” “Agricultural Organization,” “Agricultural Education and Re- 
search,” “Country Life,” “Rural Schools and Churches” and “Farmers as 
Citizens.” 

More than twelve hundred notes, many of them mere references for 
comprehensive statements or quotations in the text and usually to agricul- 
tural journals or reports, are a conspicuous feature of the volume. No 
bibliography is included, but considering the specialization of the literature 
this is explicable. The notes are less satisfactory where placed. 

While somewhat encyclopaedic and dealing with many highly familiar 
matters, the text is unusually well written and printed in good format with 
a minimum of typographical imperfections. Some of the facts and statements 
are such as to intrigue the reviewer. Among these may be mentioned: that 
only one of eight Pennsylvanians of 1940 lived on farms (p. 28); that in 
1840 each farmer produced only enough food for himself and three others, 
while in 1940 he produced enough for himself and fifteen others (p. 61) ; 
that by 1946 more than eighty per cent of Pennsylvania’s farms were 
electrified (p. 60); that by 1926 the farm products were eighty per cent 
marketed through livestock (p. 99) ; that by 1948 one half of the corn raised 
in Pennsylvania was of the hybrid variety (p. 125) ; that potatoes and tobacco 
are the leading Pennsylvania cash crops (pp. 143-156) ; that dairying pro- 
vides forty per cent of the Pennsylvania farm income (p. 202); that 
preferential freight rates for western products greatly damaged Pennsylvania 
agriculture (p. 317); that the capital investment in agriculture in Penn- 
sylvania by 1940 reached a billion dollars (p. 350) ; that neither the financial 
panic of 1893 nor the Spanish-American War greatly affected Pennsylvania 
agriculture (p. 369) ; that between 1915 and 1919 the rural “cost of living” 
in Pennsylvania increased by nearly one hundred per cent (p. 371); that 
the New Deal was important to the farms of Pennsylvania; and that rural 
health was long poor and inferior to urban health. 

As claimed in the Foreword, and as would be expected, the volume is 
particularly valuable on “the history of Agricultural Extension, The Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the Pennsylvania State University.” The 
last four chapters, dealing with “Country Life” are brief but excellent, with 
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some specific detail added to the general account. The index of six and a 
half pages covering about four hundred items is meagre for so compre- 
hensive a work, but it properly is mainly a subject index. 

The particular dissatisfaction of the reviewer, on finishing this book, was 
that it contained too much expression of facts and ideas in the form of 
relevant quotations and too little of the digested wisdom and reflection of 
Dean Fletcher. 

University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


A Goodly Heritage. By Ella Chalfant. (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1955. Pp. 239. $3.00.) 


This is a recent volume in a series on the cultural history of Western 
Pennsylvania, made possible through a grant-in-aid from the Buhl Founda- 
tion. Miss Chalfant has devoted her attention principally to the wills of men 
and women who lived in one of America’s great frontiers, the Gateway to 
the West. She read 100 of the Allegheny County Will Books and selected 
representative ones from the first three books for this work. She apparently 
also examined colonial newspapers, journals, histories, genealogies, tomb- 
stones, and letters. The result of her labors succeeds in depicting much of 
the social, educational, religious, economic, and political atmosphere of the 
late 1700’s and early 1800’s. The author’s experience as a librarian and 
statistician in the Pittsburgh banking industry will be obvious to her readers; 
her lack of training as a historian may also be apparent. 

This reader’s most frequent adverse criticism concerns the repetitive re- 
marks; for example, the mentions of the need for a will, that these early 
wills are to be venerated, the wearisome descriptions of the present condi- 
tion of the wills (cracked, folded, ink blot locations, precise size to the nearest 
one-eighth inch), and measurements of tombstones. “Absolutely forever” 
appears three times on one page (127) referring to the same will. More 
than once she tells us that Ebenezer Denny was Pittsburgh’s first mayor, 
and that Margaret Harrah bequeathed her “eight day clock.” Some wills 
are quoted two or more times throughout the book. There is too frequent 
comment on the obvious (Indian place names still used; naive wonder at 
the long “s”; “accounts of people murdered by Indians seem very strange 
today”). Explained repeatedly was the “usual provision” in wills that 
“widows were entitled to legacies only if they remained widows.” There 
was a tedious listing of assets in some of the wills (11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18). 

There are more than the usual assortment of typographical errors, 
irritating or incorrect grammar, clichés, historical inaccuracies, and unwar- 
ranted conclusions. This reader did not enjoy being asked such questions 
as “That bequest to a man of two petticoats sounds peculiar, doesn’t it?” 
(141) Annoying, also, was the frequent appearance of “a lot,” the editorial 
“we,” “everybody knows” and subject-verb disagreement, such as “Another 
feature ... are” (195), “scope and vision .. . has” (204). Inaccuracies in- 
clude the statements that the Missouri Compromise made slavery illegal in 
Pennsylvania and other states north of 36 degrees 30 minutes (92, 93), that 
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Pittsburgh’s industrial progress was well under way at the beginning of 
the 18th century (101), and that France turned over to England her claim 
to Canada and all her claims east of the Mississippi “when Quebec was 
captured in 1759” (1). John Brady was journeying “from the Mouth of 
Yough River” according to his will (3), but “to” the Mouth of the Yough, 
according to the author (4). This reader wondered how a man’s character 
is “illuminated” by his instructions that his body be interred in a certain 
church (64-65); how more of a man’s personality is “bound” to find ex- 
pression if he writes his own will (68) ; and how one concludes that James 
and Rachel Burke perished at sea because his will was recorded 16 days 
after he wrote it (83); or that Dr. Richardson was referring to Tarleton 
Bates in his will when he mentioned “sudden death” (83)—Bates died more 
than two and one-half years before Richardson. 

The bibliographic style and content is not the most commendable. George 
Bancroft’s History of the United States and the elementary Eggleston’s, 4 
History of the United States, seem to be the author’s only sources for gen- 
eral American History. The New Funk and Wagnalls Encyclopedia is also 
listed (perhaps used to get details). Despite the reference in the text to 
the Reverend Mr. McMillan, no listing of Guthrie’s recent biography ap- 
pears. Other obvious omissions include Baldwin’s works on the Whiskey 
Rebels and on Pittsburgh, and Ferguson’s book on early politics in the same 
area. 

Various topics covered by the author’s commentary include whiskey, the 
labor market, money, luxuries, land laws, Pittsburgh’s first insurance policy, 
first steam grist mill west of the mountains, and trust estates in Egypt. 
Some of the remarks providing the transition from one will to the next 
are well phrased, others are unnecessary. There appears to be no point 
in including the preamble to an Act as Appendix A, but Appendix B, “How 
To Look Up a Will,” is of interest and of value to searchers through old 
wills of Allegheny County. The dust jacket is perhaps unique, and cer- 
tainly attractive; inside it is a 1784 map of the “Manor of Pittsburgh” which 
is helpful. 

The book generally proved interesting and provided a unique aperture 
through which to view something of the sociological conditions of the 
frontier. It should be of value to lawyers, genealogists, librarians, historians, 
and descendants of pioneer families of the Pittsburgh area. 

State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. ABRAM J. Foster 


Centennial Exhibition. Pennsylvania Painters. October 7-November 6, 1955. 
Commemorating the 1ooth Anniversary of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. (University Park, Pa.: The University Library, 1955. Pp. [124]. 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $2.00.) 


Anniversaries have so often fostered hasty and haphazard historical scrap- 
ings-together, that a grateful accolade should echo any which has been 
celebrated in a worthy and memorable way. It was appropriate that the 
Pennsylvania State University should mark its ¢entennial with an exhibition 
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of Pennsylvania painting. Both are rooted in the soil and aspirations of the 
region, and both a coherent cultural expression of its life. It is appropriate 
that an institution of learning should give the occasion permanence in a book 
which is itself a contribution to learning—that the whole affair would be 
scholarly, restrained, exploratory. In this it casts lustre upon the University 
as perhaps no other public event could have done. 

The exhibition, and this catalogue, are the work of Harold E. Dickson, 
Professor of Fine Arts at the University. Forty-six painters, from the 
Eighteenth Century to our own time, are represented. Each work is here 
illustrated with a full-page plate, and a biographical and critical notice 
appears upon its opposite page. 

Pennsylvania has had a cultural tradition such as few other states possess, 
due to its size and wealth and due to the position so long held by Phila- 
delphia as a center of scientific advance, literature, art and publishing. That 
preeminence is illustrated here, as well as the later rise of Pittsburgh as a 
similar center of influence. Arts and sciences are reflected in the paintings 
themselves, but, more basic and more intimate, the selection opens to us the 
life of the people on farms and in the cities. Our deep preoccupation with 
religion appears in the work of Benjamin West, Edward Hicks and the too- 
long-neglected John Valentine Haidt. Our almost equal absorption in politics 
is at least touched upon in Krimmel’s “Centre Square” and Francis’ portrait 
of Governor Ritner at the plow. Portraiture, so long our dominant art, is 
here subordinated, but the examples which are included show superlatively 
well how our painters held their own as students and interpreters of human 
character. We see the portait, too, as an attribute of social status, guarded 
through the early years by rigorous conventions. Such, it might be noted, is 
the strange and appealing portrait of the old chief, Tishcohan. John 
Penn, in 1735, did not commission Gustavus Hesselius to paint this as an 
ethnological document, as has occasionally been asserted, but was observing 
an established custom of international diplomacy. 

Regional histories of the arts diminish in value as influences increasingly 
overflowed all older boundaries. But Pennsylvania’s heritage well deserves 
a comprehensive survey, and has received it, briefly and authoritatively, in 
the introduction and text of this little book. 

Dickinson College CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


The First Rapprochement: England and the United States, 1795-1805. By 
Bradford Perkins. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1955. Pp. 257. $5.00.) 


Some excellent studies have been made of the Jay Treaty and of the period 
of controversy which led to President Madison’s war message of June 1, 1812. 
However, there has been a long-standing need for a book on the Anglo- 
American rapprochement which took place between 1795 and 1804. Dr. 
Perkins has at last supplied us with the book which was needed, and it is a 
pleasure to be able to comment that he has written a very thorough and 
scholarly study of his subject. 
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Dr. Perkins’ book begins with a discussion of the significance of the Jay 
Treaty in the history of Anglo-American relations. The treaty checked the 
drift of America and Britain toward what might have been the War of 
1795. War was averted because of the diplomacy and the conciliatory spirit 
of the leaders of the Washington and Pitt administrations; in particular, 
credit for restoring friendly relations should be given to John Jay and to 
Britain’s able Foreign Secretary, William Wyndham Grenville, Lord 
Grenville. 

The good work begun by Jay and Grenville in 1794 was continued and 
carefully implemented by the Adams and Pitt administrations and, later on, 
by the Jefferson and Addington administrations. Pitt and Grenville were 
careful to send to Philadelphia an experienced diplomat, Robert Liston, who 
was particularly well-qualified to promote good understanding and friendly 
relations between the two English-speaking nations. The United States 
reciprocated by sending Senator Rufus King of New York to London to 
work for continued improvement in Anglo-American diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations. Liston and King both proved themselves to be able, 
personable, and conciliatory diplomats, and both made major contributions to 
the steady improvement of relations between their two countries in 1796, 
1797, and for several years thereafter. 

The diplomacy of Liston and King helped to settle various disputes and 
misunderstandings which had arisen between Britain and America. Dr. 
Perkins has, quite rightly, pointed out in some detail the key role played by 
the two men, but he has also made it clear that their efforts would have 
been in vain if they had not received the support of their governments. Rufus 
King’s conciliatory diplomacy was based upon the desire of President Adams, 
and, later, of President Jefferson, to maintain friendly relations with Great 
Britain. Similarly, Robert Liston found that his efforts to be reasonable 
and conciliatory in dealing with the United States were approved and sup- 
ported by his superior, Lord Grenville. In the circumstances, suspicions were 
dispelled, mutual understanding was established, and problems ranging from 
boundary disputes to disagreements over impressment of seamen and seizures 
of merchant ships were negotiated sensibly and amicably by British and 
American diplomats. The high point of the rapprochement between the two 
countries was reached when they cooperated in naval and military matters 
during America’s undeclared naval war with France. There was a brief 
cooling of Anglo-American friendship in 1799, but the drift toward misunder- 
standing was quickly brought to a halt and the rapprochement was kept alive 
until 1804. 

Dr. Perkins has done a fine job of archival research in Washington, Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and elsewhere. He has written a very good book, and has 
made a major contribution to our knowledge of a decade of Anglo-American 
diplomatic and commercial relations. Unfortunately, however, he has over- 
looked some recent articles on certain phases of his subject—including the 
reviewer’s articles on Robert Liston in the August, 1948, issue of the Journal 
of Southern History and the June 10, 1949, Proceedings of the American 
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Philosophical Society. These articles, though they are not as comprehensive 
as Dr. Perkins’ fine book, might have been of some use to him while he 
was carrying on his research. 

Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 


Historic Germantown: From the Founding to the Early Part of the Nine- 
teenth Century, a Survey of the German Township. By Harry M. and 
Margaret B. Tinkcom, and Grant Miles Simon. (Philadelphia, The 
American Philosophical Society, 1955. Pp. 154. $5.00.) 


This publication on Germantown is the result of an admirable interest on 
the part of the citizens of this community in their old buildings. The Ger- 
mantown Historical Society has set a worthy example. The book contains 
in happy proportions a history of the community by Harry and Margaret 
B. Tinkcom, and a professional account of its architecture in surveys of 
eighty-five buildings by Grant Miles Simon. As publisher the American 
Philosophical Society is to be congratulated once more. 

As the advances, called progress in our civilization, take their toll of 
our architectural heritage, the need for an awareness of what our first two 
centuries can and should mean becomes increasingly pronounced. Here in 
this publication is a satisfying combination of the point of view of the 
architect and that of the historian. 

In the first section pertaining to the history of this grand old village of 
Germantown one senses the characteristic flavor of one of the most appealing 
and significant of any of our early settlements. It is easy and pleasant to 
envisage the Germantown of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the 
Tinkcoms present it to the reader. Written with the conviction that can 
only result from sound study, substantiated by documentation, there is noth- 
ing of the stuffiness that might easily have characterized it. Regional his- 
torical accounts so often become stilted by an abundance of detail fascinating 
to the local historian but less appealing to the general reader. Here the story 
of Germantown from its beginnings and with its European background to 
the early nineteenth century is stated without important omission, yet un- 
burdened. 

The section on the early architecture of Germantown by Grant Miles 
Simon, follows easily and naturally. The colonial buildings of eastern Penn- 
sylvania are a definite and distinctive part of the pattern of American 
architecture as a whole. Largely in local stone these houses have a sturdiness 
and strength that bespeaks the courage of their builders. The photographs 
of exteriors and accompanying plans with entertaining and straightforward 
commentary present the architecture clearly before the reader. Mr. Simon 
has conveniently located each building with respect to the present time. 
Hence it can serve not only as a record but also as a very special guidebook. 
Seldom does one come upon a community with so many of its early buildings 
still standing. Stenton, Cliveden, Loudoun, and Upsala are outstanding ex- 
amples. But it is important too to have buildings with special interests re- 
corded in this way, such as the house of Daniel Pastorius, David Rittenhouse, 
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the little School of St. Michael Lutheran’s Church, and the Dunkers’ Church 
of the Brethren. The end paper maps and index contribute greatly as an aid 
for locating each of the buildings. 

Such a work, confined as it is to its particular purpose and without needless 
repetition of already published material, should be the aim of all historical 
societies or similar organizations. The historical significance of a community 
is of course relative. But an orderly record such as this one, of areas rea- 
sonably important historically and architecturally, could be of inestimable 
value for future preservation by interested citizens and foundations, and a 
source of infinite pleasure for civic minded members of the community. It is 
the only means by which a comprehensive understanding of our history and 
architecture may ultimately be achieved. 

University of Pittsburgh Virernia E. Lewis 


Counterfeiting in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Kenneth Scott. [Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, Number 132.] (New York, The American 
Numismatic Society, 1955. Pp. 168. $4.00.) 


In 1939 the American Numismatic Society published Harrold E. Gilling- 
ham’s Counterfeiting in Colonial Pennsylvania, a creditable job of research. 
Now, less than a generation later, the same institution has brought out Ken- 
neth Scott’s product with the same title, a volume to which the same char- 
acterization must be applied. Professor Scott’s chronicle is more than three 
times as long as that of Gillingham’s, chiefly because it has gone beyond 


Gillingham’s sources to include new materials obtained in a thorough search 
of records of the county and provincial courts. While Gillingham included 
some materials for the years 1776-1788, the present author has rightly 
omitted such data; the Revolutionary Period deserves full and separate 
treatment. 

In this new volume are to be found, apparently, all the known objective 
facts about counterfeiting in colonial Pennsylvania and Delaware. In spite 
of its subject matter this recital of facts will not hold the attention of readers. 
It constitutes, however, a valuable reference book for numismatists and may 
well serve the purposes of interpretive writers. Counterfeiting is demon- 
strated to have been common in colonial times, involving in crime not alone 
men on the margin of society, but also respectable Joseph Richardson, Samuel 
Ford, Samuel Jackson, and even that pious diarist of the Revolution, 
Christopher Marshall. 

Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, Harrisburg Henry J. YOUNG 





